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The final stage is that of the co-operative unity of 
purpose and the competitive diversity of effort which 
results in a consensus. It could as well be the initial 
stage, and where democracy is genuine and the demo- 
cratic process flows strong and free, it 1s the initial 
stage. It begins with the coming together of many 
minds, each with its own different passion, interest, 
doctrine, and judgment of the issue. It develops as a 
mutual give and take in which each alters the others 
and in turn is altered by the others. It culminates in 
a consensus. This final state is a new thing in the 
world; nothing that was important in the original 
components is lacking in them, and in their present 
form something new has been added. . . . It 1s 
the democratic process at its purest, and on its most 
efficacious level. 

Horace KALLEN 
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Case Conference —An Interagency Tool 
Alla A. Libbey and Ida R. Parker 


ROLONGED study by the Social Service 

Department of the Massachusetts Me- 
morial Hospitals of agency interactions-in- 
process has forced to the forefront of 
attention the possibility, as well as the neces- 
sity, of examining and identifying the tools 
now employed, together with the conditions 
of and the skills in their use. Case confer- 
ence was identified as a long used tool, 
essential because it is the instrument which 
brings face to face for joint thinking and 
discussion those agency representatives who 
are assessed with joint responsibility in rela- 
tion to a given case. 


It should be made clear that in this paper 
we are using Sheffield’s conception of a 
conference: 


A conference is not a debate, nor a game of 
diplomatic poker. It is a co-operative effort to 
adjust a difficult situation by developing its better 
possibilities. It assumes that what the conflicting 
parties are claiming and proposing under the 
present conditions they will qualify under new 
conditions which can be jointly devised to satisfy 
the better considered claims of everybody con- 
cerned. Its speakers are there not to master 
opponents but to master a problem. They expect 
their discussion to end with a genuinely harmoni- 
ous solution. 


This conception recognizes conflict—dif- 
ference—as a primary condition to confer- 
ence, a condition not to be feared. 


Without conflict nothing important can happen. 
Indeed, it is difficult to conceive of change at all 
without including at some point the concept of 
antithesis, opposition, or conflict. But, in spite of 
the universality of conflict in experience, people 
seem to shy away from the term; it connotes 
something which most people would like to avoid. 
This negative connotation is derived, probably, 
from two associations, namely that of war and the 


*“What ‘English’ Does for Young People’s 
Thinking,” by Alfred D. Sheffield. The English 
Leaflet, Vol. XXIX, No. 260, October, 1930, p. 221. 


struggle for existence, which is presumed to be an 
animal and not a human trait.” 2 

An attempt was made to learn how and 
when social agencies were using conference 
and the attitudes toward it, and in so doing 
the Department discovered a resistance to 
case conference which—it reluctantly came 
to admit—it shared. This resistance meant 
that case conferences were attended fre- 
quently without enthusiasm by workers im- 
pelled by the desire to “co-operate” rather 
than by high expectations of useful outcome. 
Searching for the basis of this attitude, con- 
ference was found to be associated not with 
feelings of satisfaction, but too often with 
unpleasantness, irritation, and a _ general 
sense of futility. The very negativeness of 
this attitude, which had grown out of isolated 
and unrelated conference experiences, tended 
to create a static situation. Why had an 
accumulation of conference experience with 
reference to case situations created this sense 
of futility? Had reluctance even to admit 
the existence of conflict prevented its con- 
structive utilization? Did the difficulties 
center around the quality of the tool itself, 
the conditions under which it was being 
used, or the degree of skill exercised ? 

The Department undertook to secure what 
light it could through study of twenty-seven 
consecutive case conferences in which it par- 
ticipated in the course of its regular work. 
Five agencies called these conferences. Four 
conferences were held on one case, three on 
another, and two on several. A total of six- 
teen agencies, five of them public, from seven 
fields took part—seven child-placing, one 
child-protective, one family (including five 

*“Group Thinking and Group Planning,” by 
Eduard C. Lindeman. Bureau of Personnel Ad- 


ministration, New York, Conference 14, Feb. 4, 
1932, p. 120. 
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of its districts), two relief, two medical 
social, one nursing, one maternity home, and 
one correctional. Fifty-six social workers— 
executives, supervisors, case workers— 
attended these twenty-seven conferences. 
The attendance varied from three to eight, 
with an average of five. 

The distinguishing characteristic of these 
case conferences was the limitation of per- 
sonnel to representatives of actual and poten- 
tial responsibility-sharing agencies. There 
were no passive components. The confer- 
ences were attempts to secure joint thinking 
on our rather than my case problem on the 
basis of our facts and our shared experience. 


Method of Study 


The Department’s research worker at- 
tended and participated in twenty of these 
conferences. As soon as possible after each 
conference this worker wrote a detailed 
account of it. In addition to the points 
brought out in discussion, record was made 
of the agency initiating the conference; rea- 
son for calling; degree of conflict—differ- 
ence; hour and place of meeting, method of 
calling and length of notice given; name, 
agency affiliation, and rank of those present 
(and of those who were invited but failed to 
attend) ; name, rank, agency affiliation, and 
reason for selection of the chairman; prepa- 
ration of conference material; tone; apparent 
conclusion. Subsequently the conference 
was discussed with the other members of 
the Department who had attended. This 
afforded opportunity for criticism and cor- 
rection of the research worker’s observa- 
tions. Several, but by no means all, of the 
conference records were submitted to the 
conferees from the other participating agen- 
cies. Detailed information concerning the 
seven conferences which the research worker 
did not attend was secured by her from the 
Department’s representatives and their case 
records. These conferences also were writ- 
ten up by the research worker and sub- 
mitted for correction and criticism to the 
Department members who attended. 


Reasons for Calling 


One or both of two reasons underlay the 
calling of these conferences: first, the need 
of securing joint decision as to next steps in 
treatment, together with allocation of re- 
sponsibility for taking these steps; second, 
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the desire to secure joint review of the 
interagency actions by the agencies taking 
these actions, for the purpose of discovering 
their bearing on treatment. This joint re- 
view took the form in two instances of an 
attempt on the part of a coercive and a non- 
coercive agency to draw off from a number 
of their cases, which had been studied, prin- 
ciples and mutually useful procedures which 
could effectively govern their interactions. 
In a third instance, the review was of a par- 
ticularly baffling case which had been inten- 
sively studied by the Department, a partici- 
pant. The conference was called by one of 
the eight previously participating agencies 
upon being requested to reopen its case. 
This was a serious attempt on the part of an 
agency not only to base its future action on 
the use of pooled and analyzed case material, 
but to avail itself of the thinking which 
could be obtained only by the interplay of 
minds upon this situation. In a fourth con- 
ference, two agencies which were then shar- 
ing responsibility with reference to a family 
problem invited the client-patient and her 
husband to meet with them and discuss the 
difficulties of the situation. 

The decision to call a conference in ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the instances 
grew out of a single agency’s recognition of 
its need of the benefits which may accrue 
from the application of constructive joint 
thinking, rather than out of the ready recog- 
nition by two or more of the participants of 
their need of one another’s thinking. 

Scrutiny of the reasons for calling these 
conferences seemed to show that there was 
actual need of securing the play of the minds 
of those most concerned upon the same prob- 
lem at the same moment. Except in one or 
two instances, no alternative to conference— 
such as avoidance of the issue, complaint, or 
treatment carried out blindly because in 
ignorance of or in absence of interagency 
understandings—could reasonably be ex- 
pected to yield equally satisfactory results. 
In all but two instances conference appears 
to have been clearly indicated. Sensed in 
varying degrees by the several case partici- 
pants, “the group job” was “to bring about 
an adjustment in a situation that shows con- 
flicting interests and understandings.” ® 


*“ The Chairman as Leader of Group Process,” 
by Alfred D. Sheffield, Business Leadership. New 
York (Isaac Pitman & Sons), 1930, p. 127. 
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Because such defects as were found could 
in only a slight degree be attributed to the 
choice of the tool itself, minute examination 
was made of its component parts and of the 
relation of one part to another. 


Conflict—Difference 


These “conflicting interests and under- 
standings ” were such as grow properly and 
inevitably out of individual differences, out 
of the fact that “we differ in the ways 
according to which we think, feel, and act,” 
out of diversity of function and of practice, 
out of uneven knowledge of data and the fact 
that each agency is an entity as well as a 
team member. 

Various degrees of conflict were found. 
Lindeman’s suggestion of using a graded 
series—difference, tension, friction, conflict— 
was followed in estimating the degree of con- 
flict present at the time of calling confer- 
ence. He says: 

Everyone recognizes the existence of difference, 
and it is a simple matter to see that wherever there 
is difference there is also the probability of tension. 
In human relationships, many of the tensions re- 
main ou a subconscious level; we dimly recognize 
that interaction does not flow to and fro with ease 
and that there are lost energies on the way but we 
are not fully aware of the cause. A state of fric- 
tion between persons forces its way to conscious- 
ness because the wastes of energy are immediately 
sensed. Conflict is a still higher level of aware- 
ness of difference; at the conflict stage those in- 
volved may be moved by impulses (a) to eliminate 
the disturbing or opposing difference, (b) to con- 
vert the opposing person and thereby absorb his 
difference, or (c) to sacrifice one’s own differ- 
ences in the interest of peace and harmony. None 
of these impulses carries participants to a creative 
conclusion; in each case the objective is to re- 
establish equilibrium, to find relief from the pain- 
fulness of insecurity, irritation, and wasted ener- 
gies by means which will minimize differences.* 


Approximately two-thirds of the twenty- 
seven conferences seemed to show difference 
or tension—conflict in its earlier and more 
manageable stages. 

Miss Follett gives three main ways of 
dealing with conflict: domination—“a_ vic- 
tory of one side over the other”; compro- 
mise—“ each side gives up a little in order 
to have peace ”; integration—“ both desires 
have found a place neither side has 
had to sacrifice anything Integration 


*“Group Thinking and Group Planning,” by 
Eduard C. Lindeman. Bureau of Personnel Ad- 
ministration, New York, Conference 14, Feb. 4, 
1932, p. 121. 
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involves invention creates some- 
thing new.”* Conference seeks the ideal 
solution of integration, the first step 
toward which is uncovering the conflict. 
“The ‘uncovering’ which every book on 
psychology has rubbed into us for some 
years now as a process of the utmost impor- 
tance for solving the conflicts which the indi- 
vidual has within himself, is equally impor- 
tant for the relations between individuals, or 
between groups, classes, races, nations.” ® 


Time, Place, and Notice 


By far the greater number of these con- 
ferences were held in the afternoon, usually 
at 3:00 or 3:30. Selection of an afternoon 
hour was due partly to the preference of 
many to attend meetings at the end of the 
day and partly to the fact that workers in 
certain agencies, notably probation officers 
and medical social workers, find it difficult, 
sometimes impossible, to absent themselves 
from court and clinic during morning hours. 
Failure on the part of the agency calling the 
conference to take into account the condi- 
tions of work of other participants was re- 
sponsible for absence in a small number of 
instances. 

Usually it was planned to allow one and 
a half or two hours for discussion. The last 
half hour proved to be the period in which 
decisions were reached and in instances in 
which members were forced to leave during 
this period the costs to conclusive thinking 
were heavy. This is well illustrated by a 
conference that was hurriedly called and 
from which two participants whose contri- 
bution was vitally needed were obliged to 
withdraw at a crucial stage because of en- 
gagements made prior to receipt of the 
invitation. 

Generally, however, the agency calling the 
conference showed due regard for the con- 
venience of the other participants, extend- 
ing the invitation several days in advance 
in order to permit them to make plans and 
to prepare discussion material. Indeed it 
was not uncommon for the initiator to éon- 
sult the conference members by telephone 


°“ The Psychological Foundations: Constructive 
Conflict,” by Mary P. Follett, Scientific Founda- 
tions of Business Administration. Williams & 
Wilkins, Baltimore, 1926, pp. 115, 116, 118. 

* Ibid., p. 120. 
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before deciding upon the time of meeting. 
The fact that the number attending any 
one conference was small, as already pointed 
out, simplified this. 

Fifteen of the twenty-seven conferences 
were held at some agency office other than 
that of the initiator. This came about 
through the attempt to provide a convenient, 
quiet, and central meeting place, free from 
interruption. It must be admitted that 
attempting to meet the convenience of par- 
ticipants as to time and place was con- 
sciously recognized as one means of over- 
coming the real difficulty of securing attend- 
ance. In three instances a definite attempt 
was made to substitute an apartness from 
the business atmosphere of the accustomed 
office surroundings. Beyond this, little was 
done to prepare the setting. 


Personnel and Participation 


In the type of case conference studied, 
personnel was limited to representatives of 
agencies which had carried, were then shar- 
ing, or were considering the assumption of 
some measure of responsibility in the specific 
case. With the exception of two confer- 
ences, at least one executive or supervisor 
attended. In many instances the representa- 
tives of the several agencies were not of 
comparable rank. In all but two conferences 
the case workers who had contact with the 
client-patients were present. There were, 
therefore, but four conferences whose per- 
sonnel did not allow for the focusing of joint 
thinking by persons of different rank upon 
the common problem. 

In connection with personnel it is well to 
consider what one student of conference 
method says of the closely related matter ot 
participation : 

To participate in a conference process 
means to allow one’s personality pattern, together 
with its essential differences, to interact with the 
patterns of others. Participation is voluntary and 
purposeful interaction. When one participates in 
a social process, one means to join with others in 
a common enterprise. Individuals attend 
conferences without any intention of participating 
helpfully; sometimes they are merely bashful and 
therefore unable to express themselves; often they 
come with “chips on their shoulders,” that is, pre- 
pared to enter into conflict but determined not to 
alter a preconceived conviction, In brief, there are 
many varieties of participation beginning with 
those of a negativistic character and ending with 
over-developed habits of co-operation. Capacities 


and habits of participation are definite personality 
traits.? 


That a conference can be made or marred 
by the quality of its members’ participation, 
whatever the rank, was abundantly proven. 
One worker, on being vrought to grips with 
the effects of certain inadequacies in her case 
work upon the work of a second agency, 
rationalized to such an extent as to injure 
seriously the quality of the conference. A 
supervisor unskilled in chairmanship harshly 
and unfairly placed under fire a case worker 
who, by exercising fine powers of self-con- 
trol and of clear thinking, partially offset 
the chairman’s grave mistake, preserved the 
atmosphere of discussion and prevented the 
conference from deteriorating into a series 
of defensive assertions. A third conference 
was rendered not only futile as far as assist- 
ance to the client was concerned, but de- 
structive of growth in interagency under- 
standing because a worker, full of resent- 
ment over action already taken by one of 
the participants, apparently forgot that the 
client’s need rather than her own emotional 
satisfaction was the real basis for the calling 
of the conference. Failure of two workers 
to attend or to send word in advance of their 
inability to do so destroyed completely the 
value of a fourth conference and made inef- 
fective the effort expended by several mem- 
bers in attending. Sensitiveness to the obli- 
gation to attend and to participate thought- 
fully would have prevented this waste. 

Turning to the part played by persons of 
executive and supervisor rank, it must be 
confessed that the kind of assurance that 
grows out of habits of executive control 
sometimes manifested itself in an attitude of 
authoritatively “telling” rather than pa- 
tiently “thinking out with.” In more than 
one conference, an executive—in exercising 
the accustomed role of relating the case in 
hand to others seemingly like it—was in 
danger of deflecting the discussion to 
“policy” and away from the instructive 
possibilities of the details of the particular 
case. 

On the whole, however, executives, super- 
visors, and case workers gave freely and 


7“Group Thinking and Group Planning,” by 
Eduard C. Lindeman. Bureau of Personnel Ad- 
ministration, New York, Conference 14, Feb. 4, 
1932, p. 121. 
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fully of their best thinking and were objec- 
tive in attitude. Mere acquiescence—that 
common weakness of case conferences—on 
the part of those who bore the brunt of the 
responsibility involved in direct contact with 
the client was rare. The dynamic value of 
the case worker’s viewpoint to the thinking 
of the group was recognized. ‘Those confer- 
ences in which members of all ranks main- 
tained the attitude of learners stand out as 
by far the most fruitful. 

Painstakingly to think out a common 
problem—its minute parts and their solu- 
tion—in a group varied as to rank and 
authority, functional field, training, and 
background—is indeed difficult. It requires 
every whit of the peculiar contribution that 
each — executive, supervisor, and _ case 
worker—can give of the special knowledge 
that grows out of his functional position. 
It is this very interchange of virile think- 
ing—horizontally across the lines created by 
the functions of the several agencies and 
vertically along the lines created by the staff 
positions of the various members—that con- 
stitutes the strength of this type of case 
conference. 

That it is possible to predict with some 
exactness the participation-yield to be ex- 
pected from a given personnel was shown 
even by this small amount of conference ex- 
perience. So vital is this factor of person- 
nel that, before calling a conference, ques- 
tions such as the following need to be faced: 

What 
together ? 

Whose attendance from each of the participat- 
ing agencies does the situation demand? 

Will the executive be likely to attend? 

Has each representative the ability to participate 
in a conference process—“ to allow his personality 
pattern, together with its essential differences, to 
interact with the patterns of others”? 

What will each contribute? 

If a representative is a “non-participating per- 


sonality,” will another conferee from the same 
agency tend to balance this lack? 


agencies will this conference bring 


Tone 


On the whole, the tone of the confer- 
ences—conceived as not only a superficially 
pleasant atmosphere, but as the medium in 
which ideas effectively interchange—was 
high and of good quality. In some confer- 
ences more than in others, chairman and 
conferees alike gave evidence of their recog- 
nition that to create and continuously foster 
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an atmosphere conducive to facile contact 
between minds was their common responsi- 
bility. This speaks well for the self-control, 
objectivity, and sportsmanship of the con- 
ferees, for it should be remembered that 
many of these conferences dealt not only 
with differing views as to social treatment, 
but also with highly charged interagency 
situations. The very nature of such subject 
matter demanded on the one hand restraint, 
on the other hand boldness in striking out 
into questions capable of provoking destruc- 
tive emotional reactions. When tone was 
lowered, it was not by free and frank dis- 
cussion or by critical judgment considerately 
given, but by the creeping in of pet preju- 
dices and disrupting attitudes. Delving into 
the interagency situations sometimes re- 
vealed a clinging to habitual even though 
conflicting agency practices, disappointing 
actions taken or expected actions omitted by 
participants, carefully laid treatment plans 
unwittingly undermined by decisions sepa- 
rately arrived at. These were mirrored up 
to the responsibility-sharers, both to those 
who took and those who were affected by the 
actions. To confront surprises and disap- 
pointments such as were bound to arise and, 
in spite of these, to maintain constructive 
emotional tone drew deeply from the con- 
ferees’ reservoirs not only of special knowl- 
edge but also of individual character quali- 
ties and powers. 


Chairmanship 


In organizing the conferences the factor 
of chairmanship was given less attention 
than this important matter deserved. This 
was primarily because the value of guiding 
the “procedure of consideration,” even in 
numerically small conferences, was not ap- 
preciated. Varying degrees of skill were 
demonstrated—from complete stifling of the 
possibility of joint thinking by driving hard 
toward an objective predetermined by the 
chairman, to marked skill in drawing out the 
conferees’ ideas, securing their spread before 
the group and later gathering up the threads. 
As the study progressed, it became increas- 
ingly evident that it was as necessary in a 
conference of five as in one of many times 
that number to have a chairman who 
“makes sure that underlying conflicts are 
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revealed, that real understanding is brought 
about as between all members.” ® 

Another significant fact which emerged 
from this conference experience is that, if 
conference is conceived of as a well consid- 
ered, carefully wrought “social process ” 
rather than as a hastily gathered group of 
people sitting around a table, the essential 
thinking which precedes and accompanies an 
agency’s decision to call a conference places 
that agency in a strategic position as to 
chairmanship. Furthermore, when an agency 
that has acquired this “authority of the 
situation ” through its greater awareness of 
the need of group thinking, its preparation 
of discussion material, and its very act of 
calling the conference, allows the reins of 
chairmanship to slip from its own into less 
appropriate hands, it endangers the value of 
the conference. To illustrate, a_ single 
agency was more keenly conscious than any 
of the others concerned, of the benefits 
which might accrue to their common client 
from group thinking. It should, therefore, 
have called the conference. Instead, it per- 
suaded a second agency, less convinced of 
the need of using this tool, to call the con- 
ference and allow its supervisor to act as 
chairman. This did not have the hoped for 
result of stimulating the second agency’s 
interest and overcoming its resistance to 
conference. On the contrary, the first 
agency’s error in failing to discharge its 
proper responsibility gave the chairmanship 
not only to an agency iess well placed to 
exercise it, but to a worker who doubted the 
desirability of having a conference and was 
little skilled in guiding group discussion. 
This mistake proved costly in understand- 
ing and good will. 

The yield in quality of group thinking was 
lessened in a second instance because chair- 
manship was almost taken out of the hands 
of the agency which had called the confer- 
ence. This came about because the initiat- 
ing agency, in order to meet the convenience 
of the other agency’s representatives, had 
designated that agency’s office as meeting 
place. This second agency, which for the 
sake of “co-operation” had acquiesced in 
the calling of the conference but had itself 


*“ The Committee as an Instrument of Human 
Adjustment in Industry,” by Eduard C. Lindeman. 
Bureau of Personnel Administration, New York, 
Conference 21, April 2, 1931, p. 219. 
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made little preparation, proceeded on the 
assumption that serving as chairman was 
but a manifestation of its own hospitality 
rather than an obligation of the agency call- 
ing the conference. 


Preparation of Discussion Material 


The importance of adequate preparation 
of material as a basis for discussion became 
apparent even in these small conferences in 
which each conferee, through participation 
in the case, was familiar with at least a part 
of its details. The kind of preparation 
varied from a hurriedy reached decision to 
call a conference, relying upon the mere 
assembling of the participants to bring forth 
from the conglomerate mass of their several 
contributions of case material happy ideas 
as to next treatment steps, to the initiator’s 
written presentation to the other participants 
(previous to the conference) of carefully 
thought out issues. Too often, inadequate 
preparation resulted in the expenditure of a 
disproportionate amount of the necessarily 
limited time on the presentation of detailed 
case material, thereby reducing unduly the 
period needed for exploring, confronting, 
and resolving the points of difference. 

In instances in which the desire for joint 
agency review outweighed the desire for de- 
cision as to the next steps in treatment, the 
Department’s research worker read in ad- 
vance of the conference the case records of 
the several participating agencies. The par- 
ticipation of one person who had read all 
the chapters of the story, and who related the 
actions of each agency to those of the others, 
yielded the advantage of revealing the issues 
with increased promptness and accuracy. 

After the conference is called, the more 
promptly reflective thinking as to the issues 
begins on the part of all the participants, the 
more surely there will be in the minds of the 
conferees pertinent discussion material at 
the moment when the conference opens. To 
provoke this preparatory thinking is a part 
of the initiating agency’s responsibility for 
making the conference as profitable as pos- 
sible for all concerned (including the client). 
In fact, the thinking which of necessity pre- 
cedes and accompanies an agency’s well 
considered decision to call a conference 
places that agency in favorable position to 
stimulate this pre-conference thinking. 


May, 1934, The Family 
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To this end, one agency tried with some 
success the experiment of putting down in 
writing the issues in the case as it saw them 
and sending them to the other participants 
well in advance of the conference. This 
drawing off of the issues made it necessary 
for the initiating agency to re-examine its 
factual and conceptual material and to dis- 
cuss this minutely with its workers. In the 
very struggle to set down these issues in 
precise, objective, and non-irritating terms, 
a clarifying of thought and questioning of 
attitude took place. Parenthetically it may 
be said that this drawing off is a cooling 
process in instances in which friction in 
interagency action has caused heat. Sub- 
mitting these carefully formulated issues to 
the participating agencies for pre-conference 
consideration increased the accountability of 
the initiating agency and at the same time 
laid upon the other responsibility-sharers the 
obligation to make well thought out re- 
sponse. Preparation by the initiating agency 
stimulated preparation by the other partici- 
pants and tended to call forth at the confer- 
ence not frozen and defensive points of view 
but thoughtful and creative discussion. 


Cost 


The factor of cost of conference cannot be 
ignored. Although the conferences studied 
were small, the money outlay for time spent 
in preparation and in attendance was con- 
siderable. Cost mounted appreciably when 
executives in the upper salary range were 
present. For example, cost was an impor- 
tant item when, in two of the four confer- 
ences held on one case, an executive, an 
assistant executive, in addition to case 
workers represented one agency; an execu- 
tive and case worker another agency; and 
one case worker represented each of the 
other two agencies. However, merely to 
find that a conference cost $3 or $25 does 
not determine that the money was well or 
ill spent. In order to learn whether the cost 
was reasonable, these questions must be 
answered: (1) What was the return? 
(2) Did the return meet the need? (3) Was 
this return purchased with the least ex- 
penditure? In other words, was conference 
the interagency tool that, with the lowest 
money expenditure, met the need? 

Before deciding to tse the tool of confer- 
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ence it is good business to compare (a) the 
estimated cost and the results that reason- 
ably can be predicted in view of the degree 
of difference existing among the participants, 
the personnel whose attendance the situation 
demands, and the quality of participation 
that can be expected from this personnel; 
with (b) the estimated cost and probable 
result of a substitute action such as (1) evad- 
ing the issue, (2) making formal or infor- 
mal complaint, or (3) taking up the issues 
agency by agency and securing the single 
opinion, insulated from and unmodified by 
the points of view of the other participants. 

Unmeasurable in terms of the dollar but 
no less real are (1) the cost of failure to call 
a conference when face-to-face joint think- 
ing and discussion are needed, and (2) the 
cost of treatment that is blind and unrelated 
to other agency treatment. These costs be- 
come diffused and lost in the more intangible 
costs, such as misunderstanding, increased 
“distance” between agencies, and other 
manifestations of disjointed and ineffective 
agency interactions. For these wasteful ex- 
penditures the client pays in service not 
received, while the community pays for a 
return incommensurate with the dollars 
expended. 


Conclusion 


The main conceptions underlying this 
paper are: (1) Case conference is an essen- 
tial interagency tool; (2) conflict—differ- 
ence—is a primary condition to conference; 
(3) conflict is something to be constructively 
utilized. 

Critical examination and study of twenty- 
seven case conferences revealed (a) a gen- 
eral reluctance to admit the existence of 
conflict and to confront it—a reluctance that 
seemed to grow out of the fear of jeopardiz- 
ing pleasant, if not always effective, work- 
ing relationships; (b) such widely varying 
skills and practices in the use of the tool of 
conference as to signify a lack of conference 
method. The conviction has grown that it 
is the reluctance to see and to use conflict, 
together with the absence of method, that 
constitute the basic reasons for resistance to 
conference. These begin the vicious circle 
whose circumference is made up of the de- 
side to evade, that leads to belated and ill- 
planned conference with its probability of 
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heightened conflict, and on to an added sense 
of futility and firmer resistance. 

The way to break this circle would seem to 
be (a) to face the fact that “ while conflict as 
continued unintegrated difference is patho- 
logical, difference itself is not pathological” ;° 
and (b) deliberately to set about developing 
method, both pre-conference and conference. 
This is not an impossible undertaking. Even 
in this short conference experience, experi- 
mental attempts at planning yielded slight 
but definitely encouraging results. Out of 
this experience the suggestion is offered that 
a beginning in conference method will be 
made when, in the course of the day’s work, 
social workers watch for the situation that 
seems to demand group thinking and, having 
found it, give their best in estimating the 
probability of securing fruitful conference. 
This estimating process will involve answer- 
ing questions such as the following : 

What is the present degree of conflict? Is there 
reasonable expectation that it will be resolved by 
group thinking? 

This situation demands the attendance of repre- 
sentatives from which agencies? Representatives 
from which ranks? 

What quality of participation is to be expected 
from this personnel ? 

Who should act as chairman? Can this chair- 
man, in view of his habits of participation, the 
existing degree of conflict, and the personnel whose 
attendance is required, be expected to maintain 
tone conducive to integrated thinking? 

Where and when should the conference be held? 

What preparation will be necessary to provide 
adequate discussion material? 

What will be the money outlay for the confer- 
ence? For alternatives to conference? 

What will be the intangible costs and returns of 
the conference? Of alternatives? 


The process of arriving at careful answers 
to these questions requires, first, examina- 
tion of what is involved in each of the several 
factors which enter into conference—de- 
gree of conflict, time, place, and notice; 
personnel, participation, chairmanship, prepa- 
ration of discussion material, cost. Second, 


®*“ The Psychological Foundations: Constructive 
Conflict,” by Mary P. Follett, Scientific Founda- 
tions of Business Administration, Williams & 
Wilkins, Baltimore, 1926, p. 118. 


painstaking consideration of the bearing of 
one factor upon another—their inter-relat- 
ings. In applying this weighing and balanc- 
ing process to one situation after another, 
one is taking the first halting steps in the 
adventure of developing conference method. 
This will result, on the one hand, in ruling 
out the situation whose best solution de- 
mands group thinking, but in which the 
degree of conflict is too great to be dealt with 
successfully with existing limited skills in 
the handling of group discussion and with 
present undeveloped conference habits. On 
the other hand, evolving method will mean 
that such conferences as are held will be 
more thoughtfully planned and _ carried 
through, will be productive of more effective 
joint thinking and action. Fear of conflict 
will give way to inventiveness in utilizing 
conflict. All this will tend to lessen resist- 
ance to subsequent conferences. 

This paper is based on material drawn 
from a particular type of conference—a con- 
ference the membership of which is limited 
to professional workers representing the 
social agencies involved in a specific case. 
It should be remembered, however, that 
these same factors enter into conferences of 
other types and demand consideration in 
planning and conducting any conference. It 
is because social workers in all fields are 
being drawn into conferences of several 
types, including case conference, that they 
can ill afford to overlook the fact brought 
out by Hader and Lindeman: 

The main business of the world is being con- 
ducted by committees or conference groups of one 
sort or another. Wherever size or complexity pre- 
vents a single person from encompassing the total 
situation; wherever responsibility needs to be 
shared or distributed; wherever man comes to 
recognize the wastefulness of arbitrary authority, 
committees of one sort or another arise. Conse- 
quently, it becomes important to understand both 
the potentialities and the limitations of these social 


instruments which are steadily encroaching upon 
the authority of individuals.1° 


** Dynamic Social Research: John J. Hader and 
Eduard C. Lindeman. Harcourt, Brace & Co, 
New York, 1933, p. 6. 
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“ First the Blade”’ 


Lyra Taylor 


a 1927 the January number of THE 
FamILy was devoted to the volunteer. 
The first article in that number was called 
“The Heritage of The Volunteer ” and was 
written by Miss Mary C. Goodwillie of 
Baltimore. It outlined a course then being 
given by Miss Goodwillie for social work 
students in the Department of Social Eco- 
nomics, Johns Hopkins University. To 
those who had the privilege of membership 
in that group, the experience was one never 
to be forgotten. The class was asked to 
study the biographies of certain great saints, 
reformers, and social workers, ranging all 
the way from St. Francis of Assisi to Jane 
Addams.t Each student presented to the 
group the particular biography assigned to 
her for intensive study, and questions and 
discussion followed upon the presentation. 

Those students are now scattered far and 
wide over this continent and each one is 
coping, as best she may, with some form of 
social work. At least one of the group be- 
came completely convinced of the necessity 
for this particular form of study as an intro- 
duction to the profession of social work. 
The seed sown by Miss Goodwillie has borne 
fruit in a place and in a manner that she cer- 
tainly never expected; and it is in the hope 
that other workers (volunteer or profes- 
sional) may be encouraged to such efforts as 
hers, that these lines are written. 

Four groups of Canadian social workers— 
two of them volunteer, two of them profes- 
sional—have recently, under the leadership 
of a former student of Miss Goodwillie’s, 
carried through a “biography course.” 
Beginning with St. Francis of Assisi, the 
groups have learned of his contribution to 
modern social work. They have seen his 
conviction, and proof, that a life practically 
destitute of material possessions may yet be 
a rich, full, and satisfying experience. With 
St. Vincent de Paul, they have worked in 
seventeenth century Paris. They have 
assimilated (how hard, but how necessary 
for young social workers, especially in these 
times!) his wise and pithy saying: “ Be 


*See the review of Through the Ages, p. 94. 
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patient rather than ardent”; they have felt 
the true case work wisdom of his handling 
of his workers, those devoted and yet often 
difficult Mission Priests and Sisters of 
Charity. They have seen Thomas Chalmers 
laboring in Glasgow to inculcate in his 
visitors a fundamental principle of family 
social work: “ Know your family.” They 
have labored in St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, 
with Canon Barnett, and have seen the 
founding of Toynbee Hall, mother of settle- 
ments the world over. With Trudeau, they 
have learned the beginnings of the modern 
treatment of tuberculosis. With Josephine 
Shaw Lowell they have helped, all over 
again, to found the New York Charity Or- 
ganization Society; and with Jane Addams 
they have stood firm through the years in 
championing the cause of the downtrodden 
and the oppressed. 

All this may seem, at first sight, to have 
very little to do with training for modern 
social work in the troublous times in which 
we live. The leader of these groups labors, 
however, under the profound conviction that 
roots are essential to growth. Gardeners 
who ought to know and who, after all, do 
from time to time exhibit some rare and 
beautiful blossoms are in agreement with 
her. 


HOW then can the young social worker 
who, not unnaturally, aspires to grow, best 
set about striking roots? One of the surest 
ways is by the study of the lives and works 
of those men and women who have labored 
in times past, to help the human race for- 
ward, even a step or two, on its long and 
painful journey. True, the methods they 
used were not always the methods we would 
use today. Some of them spoke a language 
that to us sounds stilted and formal. They 
did not perhaps understand, as we with our 
mental hygiene approach can begin to do, 
their own motivation. The fact remains, 
however, that one by one these men and 
women achieved their objective. One by 
one they made their contribution. One by 
one they bequeathed to humanity a small 
piece of solid gold, mined with great labor, 
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but true metal, to be added to our priceless 
heritage. 

On all hands today we hear the word 
“recovery.” Plans for recovery abound for 
our consideration and compete for our ap- 
proval. Social workers, and especially those 
on whom rests some responsibility for the 
training and supervision of other workers, 
might well set about “ recovery ” in another 
sense and by a different method. We might, 
with advantage, begin on the “ recovery” 
of our heritage as social workers. Let us 
look back and study again these men and 
women in the past who have given us so 
much. Let us, in some sense, live again 
with them. Let us try to see with their 
eyes, acquire their vision. We shall need 
to let them take us (as they will, at last) 
into their confidence. For, make no doubt 
about it, they have a secret to impart to us, 
although they do not give it away to the 
superficial observer. Their secret is eter- 
nally old in its wisdom, forever new in its 
interpretation. 

Let three young students of the course 
speak at this point, naively perhaps, but 
with more truth than they guessed. One 
said, at the end of her study of St. Francis 
of Assisi: “It seems to me to be literally 
true that he had nothing and yet possessed 
all things.” A second said, in summing up 
her presentation of the life and work of 
Octavia Hill: “It isn’t so much what she 
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accomplished that seems to matter: it is the 
spirit that prompted everything she did, and 
that seemed to give her power to act.” The 
third, in a general review of the course, said, 
with a faintly puzzled air: “It’s very re- 
markable, isn’t it, how much religion meant 
to every one of these people.” 

Might one venture the assertion that here 
three young students of social work were 
striking roots? The leader of the groups, 
though not over-sanguine in temperament, 
could not but feel that each one had begun 
to learn something of the secret of these 
great ones of the past and, most important 
of all, to put her own interpretation upon it 
for the future. In a very real sense it may 
be said that social workers who in this way 
go back to the past for inspiration go for- 
ward to the future with courage, for they 
have at least begun to learn the secret of 
adequate living and of useful service, the 
secret learned in each age after how much 
labor and suffering, and handed down to be 
interpreted anew by each generation of social 
workers ; the secret which, especially in these 
days, some of us find best expressed in the 
ancient words which enjoin us, among the 
changes and chances of this mortal life, to 
“rest upon the Eternal Changelessness.” 


[Editor’s Note: A bibliography of biographical 
material may be had on request from the Family 
Welfare Association of America.] 


The Contribution of the Social Worker in the 
Treatment of Disease 


Elizabeth W. Nairn 


HE concern of all social workers with 

health problems is probably self-evident ; 
however, I have found that social workers 
are too prone to leave these problems to 
health agencies and to give insufficient 
thought to the contribution that social case 
work can make in the treatment of disease. 
Two things are necessary to make this con- 
tribution effective: a clear understanding of 
the medical aspects of the problem, and 
accurate information concerning treatment. 
This implies far more than getting a diag- 
nosis—the case worker must recognize the 
meaning of illness in the life of a particular 





client and of all the factors in his environ- 
ment that have a bearing on the situation. 

Every state and every community pre- 
sents its own particular health problems and 
the social worker should be alive to the full 
significance of these conditions. The U. S. 
Children’s Bureau in 1925 published a study 
on the Causal Factors of Infant Mortality, 
based on investigations in eight cities. Of 
particular significance to social workers are 
the findings that show the direct relation of 
poverty to infant mortality. In homes with 
two or more persons per room, the mortal- 
ity from gastric, intestinal, and respiratory 
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diseases was far higher than in families 
where there was no overcrowding. The em- 
ployment of the mother away from home 
during pregnancy and during the first year 
of the infant’s life was another important 
factor and often meant a lack of prenatal 
care and artificial feeding for the baby. The 
mortality among the exclusively artificially 
fed averaged three to four times that among 
the exclusively breast fed. 

The study of the chain of causation connecting 
low income with high mortality showed the direct 
relation between lack of means and the care avail- 
able for the mother during pregnancy and confine- 
ment and for the baby during the first year. It is 
suggested that if adequate care had been available 
for the mothers and babies in the low income 
group, the high mortality rates of the babies in 
these groups would not have been found. 

We should ask ourselves as social workers 
where our community stands in relation to 
this particular problem. Tennessee has a 
high infant mortality rate. In 1929 this rate 
was 75.3 per 1,000 live births as against 68.7 
in the U. S. Registration Area. The rate in 
Tennessee has declined in the past three 
years and is about the same as for the coun- 
try as a whole but the situation is still far 
from satisfactory. Adequate prenatal care 
is not available in many of our rural counties 
and the women are thrown largely on their 
own resources and upon the often question- 
able advice of relatives and friends. Habits 
are formed which are difficult to overcome 
even when care is made possible. In our 
cities we find still greater health hazards, for 
bad housing goes hand in hand with poor 
sanitation, overcrowding, and lack of cleanli- 
ness. Much headway has been made by the 
State Department of Health through its 
county units, but every social worker, church 
worker, and public spirited citizen should 
join forces with the doctor and nurse in pro- 
moting their program. 

Even in a well organized community, it is 
possible for a mother and child to go without 
proper care: 


Clarence was brought to the clinic when he was 
thirteen months old, a pitiful Negro baby, very 
much underweight, with a large distended abdo- 
men. He had mild rickets and congenital syphilis 
but had not received any medical care since his 
birth. His mother was working in a laundry for 
$3 a week and had been leaving the baby with an 
old Negro woman in the neighborhood during the 


Causal Factors in Infant Mortality, by Robert 
Morse Woodbury, M.D. U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
Publication No. 142. 
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day. At night they occupied a damp basement 
room. 

The first recommendation we find on the medical 
chart is for social treatment. Of what use would 
it be to treat the baby if the home situation were 
to remain the same? Is it only lack of funds that 
has brought about this condition, or is it ignorance 
or neglect? The social study revealed the fact that 
the mother was quite irresponsible. She had had 
no prenatal care or anti-luetic treatment and had 
no understanding of the care the baby should re- 
ceive. He was, in fact, literally starving. In a 
situation such as this, can medical care alone bring 
about a cure? Five months of boarding home care 
and anti-luetic treatment brought about a marked 
change in the child’s condition and proved the 
doctor’s point that the social situation was the most 
important factor in the case. 


While this case represents a rather ex- 
treme example of parental inadequacy, it is 
no uncommon thing for us to find ignorance 
and prejudice directly responsible for dietary 
deficiencies in children. Mistaken advice is 
always available—particularly on the sub- 
ject of infant feeding—and family customs 
and superstitions are hard to overcome. 
Naturally these prejudices are not restricted 
to children’s diet and we are all familiar 
with the favorite menus—beans, salt pork, 
and fat meats—of many of our families. 
The important thing for us to remember in 
dietary deficiency is the part it plays in 
diminished resistance to disease, in anemia, 
and in a decrease in mental and bodily 
efficiency. 


DR. John Youmans of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Hospital has made a study of edema, 
which is apparently the result of faulty 
nutrition and is endemic to Tennessee: 


Except for incidental and unrelated conditions, 
they [these cases] are not accompanied by other 
disease. The edema is from slight to moderate in 
the majority, involving the feet and legs most often 
but sometimes the face and hands as well. Some 
of the patients have complained of mild pain and 
tenderness in the extremities. Most of the patients 
are women and all ages are included. The dura- 
tion of the edema has varied from a few days to 
years, the edema occurring intermittently in the 
latter group. 

These cases have an importance out of all pro- 
portion to the mildness of the symptoms. They 
represent, I believe, the effect of a dietary inade- 
quacy of slight degree but long duration. 

Disease which is the result of gross inadequacy 
may be of greater individual importance but on the 
other hand is more easily and earlier detected and 
remedied. Less serious errors in diet, with their 
greater frequency and more subtle effect on a popu- 
lation, are of vastly greater general importance.? 


?“ Endemic Edema,” by John B. Youmans, M.D. 
The Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Vol. 99, No. 11, p. 883. 
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Dr. Youmans further states that the usual 
diets of these patients have been found to be 
low in total calories and in protein. 

A typical example of this disease is found 
in the case of Mrs. Jones who has been 
under treatment at Vanderbilt University 
Hospital for the past two years. 


She was first seen in the Obstetrical Clinic where 
it was found that both lower extremities were 
slightly swollen. This condition has shown no 
marked change during the entire two years she has 
been under observation. At times her knees have 
been painful and both legs have been tender. The 
swelling fluctuates in direct relation to the amount 
and adequacy of her diet and it lasts anywhere 
from several days to several months at a stretch. 
She is easily fatigued and is dull and lethargic, 
with the direct result that her housekeeping is 
slovenly to a marked degree. 

Mrs. Jones married at seventeen, and now has 
seven children ranging in age from fifteen years to 
seventeen months. Mr. Jones works in a cotton 
mill earning $12.50 a week. They live in a three 
room house with no conveniences. The family 
were living mainly on beans, potatoes, and salt 
pork and everything was cooked with a great deal 
of grease. Mrs. Jones’s average daily caloric in- 
take was four hundred and eighty-six, approxi- 
mately a fourth of what she requires. One of our 
great difficulties has been to induce Mrs. Jones to 
increase her diet. We find that all her life she has 
been a small eater and has been used to a monoto- 
nous diet with fat meat at every meal. Efforts to 
break through these habits have so far met with 
poor success. The family agency has been furnish- 
ing the high caloric diet prescribed and has tried 
to teach her to prepare more appetizing meals. 

No member of this family is really well. Mr. 
Jones has frequent digestive troubles, the older 
children are undersized and all seem to be more 
susceptible to infections than is normal. Both 
older girls have secondary anemia and the oldest 
has shown definite indications of nutritional edema. 
Ultimate success in treatment will probably depend 
on what can be accomplished through the children. 


The significance of this situation is that 
these same food habits are so prevalent and 
so deeply intrenched. When we consider 
the resultant lowered vitality and loss of 
efficiency we must recognize their impor- 
tance as a case work problem. The very fact 
that such food habits are so usual makes for 
danger; for the social worker, because she 
has become so accustomed to them, may not 
appreciate their full import. The first step 
in social treatment should be a study of the 
personalities involved. Each case will be 
different and each will present its own 
potentialities for strength and weakness. In 
the case of Mrs. Jones, we found she would 
not eat food she was not accustomed to, even 
when it was supplied; but this was not dis- 
covered until she was asked to keep a list 
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of everything eaten at each meal. With in- 
formation such as this as a basis, the social 
worker can work toward greater variety in 
diet in order to stimulate appetite, break 
down injurious food habits, and insure that 
a sufficient quantity of food is eaten. A suc- 
cessful attack on such a problem as this will 
require the concerted action of ail social and 
health agencies. 


OF great concern to all social workers is 
the high incidence of tuberculosis. In the 
last Biennial Report of the Tennessee State 
Department of Health, we find the following 
statement: 

That tuberculosis constitutes a major health 
problem in Tennessee is evidenced by the fact that 
the annual death rate from this disease is approxi- 
mately twice the rate for the entire United States 
Registration Area. Three thousand people die each 
year of tuberculosis in Tennessee, and the yearly 
burden of ill health in those surviving is enormous. 
The control of this preventable disease constitutes 
one of the major public health problems of the 
State.’ 


What are some of the social problems 
created by this situation? First, we find 
that it is the young adult who most fre- 
quently succumbs. At the prime of life he 
must face a period of complete inactivity and 
if he has a wife and family the situation is 
still more tragic. Other members of the 
family must be protected from infection and 
contact examination effected for them all. 
Is not this the function of the public health 
nurse, you will say? Certainly it is, but she 
needs all the assistance the social worker can 
give, for there are many cases in which case 
work is needed to overcome obstacles to the 
successful carrying out of recommendations. 

Have you ever considered the emotional 
shock that must accompany the discovery of 
a serious illness? The most intelligent 
patients are often those to feel this most 
keenly as they recognize the full significance 
of the situation. To be faced suddenly with 
the necessity for reorganizing one’s life is no 
easy matter but the success of the months of 
treatment that follow will depend very 
largely upon the attitude of the patient. The 
attitude of the family is of equal importance. 
We may find over-anxiety, fear of infection, 
or a complete lack of understanding which 
may make it almost impossible for the 


* Biennial Report of the Department of Public 
Health, State of Tennessee, 1929-1931, p. 111. 
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patient to carry out instructions. Here it is 
that the case worker can be of greatest 
assistance. With an understanding of the 
disease itself and of the doctor’s recom- 
mendations, she can help the patient and his 
family in facing the situation and in planning 
for the future. Rest must be mental as well 
as physical and how can this be gained if a 
man feels he is failing to give his family their 
usual income or if a woman is not sure that 
her children are going to receive adequate 
care? We find these anxieties blocking 
treatment over and over again and it is only 
with the case worker’s help that medical 
treatment can be effective. 

Dr. Stevenson, in his article “On Being 
a Patient,” says: 


Sickness is a time of threats—threats among 
other things to life, to one’s job, to one’s pleasures, 
to one’s wholeness. The callouses that form over 
our sore spots in times of health are worn down 
to a point where they no longer protect, and ex- 
periences that normally do not test us at all, in 
sickness bring out the weakness that is within us.* 


A young school teacher developed tuberculosis 
just as he started out on his first job. It had taken 
years of struggle to obtain his M. A. and all his 
plans seemed frustrated. At first he accepted the 
situation with apparent equanimity but soon it 
became evident that he was getting bitter and re- 
sentful. He thought tuberculosis was something 
to be ashamed of; his reaction was antagonistic to 
those around him; he refused to interest himself in 
anything and worked himself up into an attitude 
of rebellion toward life. 

One day he came across the fact that Robert 
Louis Stevenson had tuberculosis. The fame that 
Stevenson had won in spite of his handicap served 
as encouragement and inspiration and altered his 
whole attitude toward treatment. 


Mrs. Watson, when examined in the clinic, was 
found to have chronic pulmonary tuberculosis, far 
advanced, and to be four months pregnant. She 
had already refused to go to the Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital because her husband did not agree with the 
diagnosis and furthermore she was needed at home 
to take care of her three children. The social 
worker offered to make arrangements for the tem- 
porary placement of the children but the offer was 
firmly refused. Mr. Watson believed that a 
woman’s place is in the home and that his wife 
need not be relieved of any of her household duties. 
“Tuberculosis ain’t catchin’” so why should the 
children be sent away? 

However, when the plan to send them to Mrs. 
Watson’s relatives was broached, he said he 
“would as lief they be put in a rattlesnake’s nest” 
but would be willing for the younger ones to go to 
the Fresh Air Camp. He refused to allow his wife 
to be delivered by Caesarian section: “ My wife 
ain’t gonna have no operation, that ain’t the natural 
way.” However, through the combined efforts of 


*“ On Being a Patient,” by George S. Stevenson, 
M.D. Mental Hygiene, Vol. XVI, No. 1, p. 37. 
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doctor and social worker he agreed to sign the 
permit. 

Mrs. Watson was fairly in accord with her hus- 
band. Resting made her nervous and staying in 
bed took her strength. Her excuse for not carry- 
ing out instructions was that “the Bible says our 
days are numbered,” and again, “the Bible says all 
men are mortal.” 

The social worker’s contribution in this case was 
to arrange for the contact examination of the chil- 
dren and a stay of three months at the Fresh Air 
Camp for the two boys. A maid was secured for 
six months through funds supplied by the County 
Anti-Tuberculosis Society, thus making it possible 
for Mrs. Watson to stay in bed, and milk was sup- 
plied by the public health nurses. By careful 
supervision of the diet, the caloric intake was 
doubled and subsequent events have proved that the 
instructions in health care which seemed at the 
time to have fallen on stony ground have in reality 
borne fruit. Persuading Mr. Watson to allow his 
wife to be delivered by Caesarian section was a real 
accomplishment, considering his rooted prejudices. 
It is quite possible that his antagonism toward any 
plan suggested was merely his reaction toward a 
situation he did not understand. He was aggres- 
sively independent and resented being put at a dis- 
advantage. The family moved away and were re- 
ferred to the County Health Unit. Contrary to all 
expectations, Mrs. Watson’s condition has im- 
proved remarkably and her last X-ray shows her 
lungs to be clear. She returns to the hospital 
periodically for examination. 


One of the weak spots in most community 
health programs is the lack of supervision 
after a patient leaves a sanatorium. Mr. S 
started to work a month after his discharge. 
The factory is on the far side of the city and 
he has to rise at five in the morning in order 
to get to work at seven. He does not get 
home until six forty-five at night. We have 
here (1) the possibility of spread of infec- 
tion in the home through lack of understand- 
ing of the risk involved; (2) the grave dan- 
ger of another breakdown as a result of over- 
doing; and (3) no medical supervision ex- 
cept for the first few months after his 
discharge. 

Quite as difficult a problem is the patient 
who is over-anxious and in constant dread 
that any activity will set him back. This is 
only natural when we think of the emphasis 
that has been placed upon rest during the 
whole of his hospital stay. The period of 
re-adjustment to industry after months of 
sanatorium care is a difficult one and in these 
days, when any job is hard to get, it is 
almost impossible to find suitable employ- 
ment for the partially disabled. The social 
worker must have an understanding of a 
patient’s physical limitations and an insight 
into the emotional factors involved. The 
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break in family life necessitated by sana- 
torium care must not be overlooked and 
“the need for building up standards of home 
making and food preparation ” * preparatory 
to the patient’s return is a necessary part of 
treatment. 


WE have accepted the fact that in case 
work we must study the client as an individ- 
ual, determine his strengths and weaknesses, 
and see what resources are available with 
which to help him. To the doctor also this 
information is of value. The knowledge 
which the social worker has as to the home 
setting, financial strains, and personality 
difficulties will give him an understanding 
which may materially affect his recom- 
mendations. To quote Dr. Stevenson again: 

The doctor cannot limit his attention to just that 


part of the body which is causing the trouble. He 
has to do with a patient, a whole living human 


5“ Social Work With Tuberculous Patients,” by 
Irene Grant. Tue Famity, Vol. XIII, No. 6, 
p. 190. 
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being, whose personality and outlook on life are 
the outgrowth of past and present joys, sorrows, 
hopes, successes, discontents, quarrels, and friend- 
ships. These things all influence the spirit in 
which a patient goes to his doctor and the doctor 
must deal with them.® 


The health agency will welcome the pic- 
ture the case worker can give of the social 
setting and her assistance in correcting the 
obstacles to treatment. This demands a real 
understanding of the illness—for how can 
we be convincing in the stand we take if we 
are not quite sure of the ground on which 
we are standing? We do not want to raise 
false hopes or give wrong impressions. We 
should be prepared at this critical time in the 
lives of our families, with accurate informa- 
tion which will insure, as Miss Marcus says, 
“a sensitive adaptation of case work to de- 
velopments in the medical situation.” 7 


°“ On Being a Patient,” by George S. Stevenson, 
M.D. Mental Hygiene, Vol. XVI, No. 1, p. 38. 

*Some Aspects of Relief in Family Case Work, 
by Grace F. Marcus, p. 80. New York: Charity 
Organization Society. 


Facing the Landlord 
Thelma K. Brown 


HE situation with regard to rents in 72 

cases in one case load (in the North 
District, St. Louis Provident Association) 
was studied during the summer of 1933 with 
several goals in view: 

(1) The policy of the organization with 
regard to paying rents for clients was rather 
indefinite and some clarification, at least in 
the worker’s mind, seemed desirable. 

(2) We wanted to get the point of view 
of the landlords and owners—a knowledge 
of their situations and feelings was, we felt, 
an important first step in interpreting our 
work to them and in securing their co- 
operation and good will. 

(3) We felt that in some cases we might 
be able to adjust rents downward, by secur- 
ing credit or rent reduction for some of our 
clients. Certainly this could better be done 
by frankly facing the situations, in all their 
variety, than by dodging the landlords. 

(4) We wanted to approach this rent 
problem in somewhat of a case-by-case man- 
ner and, through a knowledge of the land- 
lord’s situation (his taxes, debts, and the 





amount needed to keep up the property), to 
make our payment of rent a rational process. 
Heretofore only those landlords who threat- 
ened most convincingly to evict our clients 
were allowed rent money from our slim 
budget. 


OF the 72 families studied, one owned its 
own home, 4 lived in furnished rooms, and 
67 in rented apartments. When the study 
opened the rents ranged from $6 to $20, with 
the greatest number between $10 and $14. 
Satisfactory rent arrangements seemed 
already to have been made in 22 cases: the 
client had secured credit or partial credit, 
was paying a low rental from earnings, or 
was working out his rent. In the other 50 
cases the worker secured the client’s permis- 
sion to call on his landlord. Thirty-one of 
the 50 properties were managed by their 
owners, 19 by real estate agents. We felt 
that it was desirable to see the owners in 
person whenever possible and in 6 of the 19 
cases we called upon the owners as well as 
the agents who managed their properties. 
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In these interviews the case worker 
attempted both to interpret the agency’s 
situation and to discover the landlord’s eco- 
nomic position. The inability of the Provi- 
dent Association to pay full rents for any 
large number of families was easily under- 
stood and recognized by most of the land- 
lords. On the other hand, the worker 
showed that the agency appreciated the 
owner’s right to a profit on his investment 
and his need to make expenses, at least. 

Mutually satisfactory agreements were 
worked out by worker and landlord together 
on the basis of the landlord’s situation (the 
amount of his taxes, debts, and the present 
income from the property) and of his will- 
ingness and ability to give the client tem- 
porary credit. The worker also asked for 
an opinion on the policy of paying rent 
wherever non-payment might result in the 
owner’s losing his property and becoming 
dependent, and of withholding rent tempo- 
rarily from those in better circumstances. 


Financial Results of the Study 


In 28 cases where the Provident Associa- 
tion had been paying rent regularly the fol- 
lowing adjustments were made as a direct 
result of these interviews: 

(1) New or continued credit was secured 
for 10 families from landlords whose own 
situation did not make the payment of rent 
imperative. In 3 cases credit was secured 
only with reluctance on the part of the 
landlord. 

(2) For one client a month’s rent was 
given for work by the client (with the 
probability that this arrangement could be 
continued after the first month). 

(3) For 3 families the Provident Associa- 
tion paid rents of $10, $10, and $8 for the 
first time and after the families had had 
more than a year’s credit. The decision to 
pay these rents resulted from a careful study 
of the landlords’ economic situations. 

(4) Reductions in rent of from $1 to $5, 
and totaling $41.50, were secured for 18 
families (some of whom had been paying 
their own rents). 

Of the 50 cases where landlords were 
interviewed, the Provident Association will 
pay rent for 20: 

2 families are in furnished rooms. 


4 families have moved recently, that is, within 
the last month. Credit cannot very well be 
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arranged for these families as it depends so much 
on length of residence. However, the rooms in 
these 4 cases are desirable and the rents very low. 

10 families are in Rouses owned by landlords 
whose own situation is critical. 

1 aged couple has received credit up to the maxi- 
mum, and there is slight possibility of their being 
able to pay up on this rent sometime in the future. 

3 families are being hard pressed by their land- 
lords (one of these cannot move out because of 
illness in the family and because they are depend- 
ing on food from a garden they have planted in the 
back yard). 

Twenty-two families will pay their own 
rents—20 from their own irregular earnings 
and 2 from regularly received pensions. 

In 8 families the man will pay for his rent 
by working for the landlord. 

The rent range is still from $6 to $20 but, 
with the exception of one at $13, one at $14, 
and one at $20 (cared for by whole or par- 
tial credit), and one at $15 (paid by the 
family), the range is from $6 to $12. Of 
these paid by the Provident Association, two 
are at $12 and the rest between $6 and $10. 


Intangible Results of the Study 


The value of the study in determining cer- 
tain rent policies cannot be over-estimated. 
It helped us evolve and test the practice of 
paying no rent until the landlord had been 
interviewed and we knew something of his 
situation. (It is recognized, of course, that 
the landlord’s need is not always the factor 
that determines the payment of rent.) It is 
certainly more businesslike, professional, and 
ethical to discuss the matter with the land- 
lord than to avoid him, with the possibility 
of giving him a false impression of the 
organization and making him antagonistic 
to it. 

It was a bit surprising to learn how co- 
operative and socially-minded both real 
estate agents and owners are. Several 
agents helped us to discriminate between 
the needs of the owners—deciding that one 
could afford to give temporary credit 
whereas another was in desperate need of 
the rent money to meet his obligations. 

Interviewing the landlords has not meant 
paying more in rent, but less. With one ex- 
ception they recognized our limitations and 
on the whole were willing to accept our rent 
policy. 

One landlord, whose only income was the $8 
monthly rent from our client and who already had 


a debt of $200 at the grocer’s, never once asked 
for the rent. When our client offered to pay it, 
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he took it with reluctance, saying he felt the client 
needed it more than he did. 

Then there was the widow whose son has been 
unemployed for several years, who did not care to 
discuss their financial situation except to say that 
she had debts and needed the money, but probably 
not as badly as others. She would be willing to 
give credit indefinitely if the Provident Association 
would continue to provide food for the client. 

At the other extreme was the owner of eleven 
flats who felt greatly abused because he had just 
missed (by $125) making 6 per cent on his prop- 
erty last year. He is intolerant of anyone who is 
unemployed and asks that his tenants work out 
their rent at a figure that approaches exploitation. 
He resents the fact that our clients are able to 
give their children milk and oranges. When one 
knows the details of his early life and his struggle 
to acquire his property and finally to reach the 
point where it is clear of all debt, one can under- 
stand his attitude. 


The study has clearly demonstrated that 
it is not necessary to pay the rent merely 
because the client is being hard pressed by 
the landlord. The property-owning part of 


the public is just as socially-minded, co- 
operative, and generous as the rest of us. 

To the client, the study and our evolution 
of policy meant that his rent question was 
being definitely faced—as were his other 
problems—and not being evaded or just 
omitted from our plan. To the visitor, the 
study gave a greater familiarity with her 
district and its resources. In addition, the 
landlords were often able to give her helpful 
information about the families with whom 
she was working. 

It would have been interesting to include 
in the study some definite facts about the 
housing conditions of the district, but time 
was not available for this. On the whole, 
the conditions were fairly good; certainly 
the flats for which rent was paid were worth 
more than the $6 to $12 monthly charged 
for them. 


“See the Woman!” 
Dorothy McLean Freeto 


*““T_JAVE you seen the woman?” 

This question was asked with great 
frequency last winter in a district office 
where a definite feeling had developed that 
we were, strange to say, seeing entirely too 
much of the man and entirely too little of the 
woman of the family. 

It is difficult to say just when it began— 
this feeling that in cases of so-called uncom- 
plicated unemployment we had almost en- 
tirely lost sight of the woman. But it seems 
to have followed a miniature epidemic of 
emotional outbursts on the part of individual 
clients—outbursts which could not be logi- 
cally attributed to their apparent causes nor 
to any failure of the workers themselves, but 
which were, nevertheless, definitely affecting 
the relation between worker and client. 

Then there occurred a violent emotional 
outburst on the part of a man who had 
always been courteous, quiet, and apparently 
understanding. It was evoked, presumably, 
by his failure to obtain special work. Sev- 
eral days later the visitor—unable to 
attribute Mr. L’s outburst wholly to this— 
stopped in quite casually, she hoped, at his 
home. She found Mrs. L in tears and Mr. L 
gone. He had left a note explaining that he 
would be back when he found a job and not 
before. 





It was all her fault, sobbed Mrs. L. She 
had nagged Fred all the time about a job 
although she knew he really wasn’t to blame. 
He was a good workman and would be one 
of the first to be called back when the factory 
opened up. 

“ But you can’t imagine what it’s like,” she 
said, “to work around the house all day and 
to have nothing to think of but trouble. To 
see other men going off to work and to 
wonder why your husband isn’t going too. 
To wash and iron and scrub and mend and 
then to go to bed at night, too tired to sleep, 
and lie awake thinking about the house, 
knowing you're going to lose it and that 
there’s nothing you can do about it. It 
makes you nag. You don’t want to but you 
can’t seem to help it.” 

The visitor asked herself some definite 
questions as she left Mrs. L. What had 
she learned, from her infrequent visits to 
this home, of the reai conditions under 
which the L’s lived? She recalled some 
entries on the record: “home neat and 
clean ” “Mrs. L baking ” ‘ 
“Mrs. L has a flair for homemaking.” She 
knew how the family slept, that Lucille was 
in 8-A and Junior in 4-B, that the family 
were Baptists, and that Mr. L was usually 
home when she visited. But what did she 
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know of their other interests? Did they 
have friends with whom they visited? Did 
they stay away from church because their 
clothes were shabby and they had no collec- 
tion money, or were they not habitual 
church goers? Did anyone ever offer them 
any outside amusement—a ride in a car or 
an occasional movie? She did not know. 
She had a feeling that she would once have 
regarded these very things as indications of 
possible resources. Now she questioned 
whether, if Mrs. L had had some other out- 
let for her emotions than nagging, Mr. L 
would have left home. And her answer 
was no. 

With this experience as a pattern, similar 
situations were examined and in each in- 
stance similar clues were found. Mr. Y, 
who had created a really serious disturbance 
over the inevitable car keys and license 
plates, said by way of apology that it was a 
good thing Mrs. Y had not found anyone 
with whom to leave the children, as she had 
planned on coming to the office with him and 
she had a temper. 


And Mr. J who had concealed resources, 
spent work relief money recklessly, and 
created scene after scene in the office, was 
found to have an extremely young and 
attractive wife who admittedly felt defrauded 
at the turn her marriage had taken and at 
Mr. J’s inability to provide her with any of 
the things she felt she had a right to expect. 

From then on the workers were constantly 
asked to “ see the woman.” And our theory 
which had checked in five instances checked 
in ten, in fifteen, in twenty cases, until the 
man began to appear not only as an indi- 
vidual but as a symbol. Behind him loomed 
the shadow of his wife and of their children 
and over them the shadow of the home and 
of all it stands for to the family—hopes, 
aims, ambitions, shattered plans, and visions. 

Admittedly the woman had not the same 
outlets afforded the man. In most instances 
she was overworked, perhaps not particu- 
larly well; shut off from her former recre- 
ations; overwhelmed by a sense of insecur- 
ity; finding her only outlet in what Mrs. L 
described as nagging. 


W HAT to do about it was the next prob- 
lem. Each working day during this time 
was checkered with emergencies and com- 
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plicated by the unexpected pitfalls of large 
and unclassified case loads. There seemed 
to be little opportunity for planning. For- 
tunately a series of cooking classes had been 
organized and was now ready. 

The workers wondered. Would Mrs. M 
from the south end of town be willing to 
attend the same classes as Mrs. N from the 
north end? It seemed she would. And 
Mrs. C would have to wear Mr. C’s over- 
coat—she had none of her own—would this 
keep her away? No, it wouldn’t. In fact, 
before the end of the classes Mrs. M and 
Mrs. N and Mrs. C were all good friends. 
Mrs. M gave Mrs. N a recipe for her “ de- 
pression soup” and Mrs. C loaned Mrs. M 
a prized pattern for romper suits to be made 
out of Red Cross yardage. 

Then a canning project, originally planned 
to handle surplus vegetables from the 
community gardens, offered part-time em- 
ployment to a number of women. This took 
them away from home for a time each 
day and better still gave them a sense of 
doing something. 

The help of church and club groups was 
secured. A club that interested itself in edu- 
cational opportunities furnished reading ma- 
terial—particularly current magazines. A 
church group conducted a series of rummage 
sales of clothing, used the proceeds indi- 
rectly through some of its women’s groups, 
and incidentally gave some of our women an 
opportunity to pick up a windfall in the way 
of a dress or coat. 

And since the workers no longer regarded 
relatives as financial resources only and did 
not interpret an occasional gift as a clue to 
the next month’s rent, unexpected strengths 
were developed among family connections. 
Aunt Martha was glad to have Jackie for a 
month during the summer to relieve the 
burden at home, so long as she was sure that 
this did not mean countless requests that she 
open her house to the whole family until 
John found work again. And Brother Jim 
would be glad to take Sister Mary out for a 
drive occasionally if it did not mean that just 
because he had a car some worker was going 
to think he ought to put in the family’s win- 
ter coal. 

There might be much more to tell of 
Mr. L and Mr. M and Mr. J and of their 
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changed attitudes as a result of the treatment 
planned to relieve the isolation of their 
wives. 
what the district office could not do. It gave 
these men full-time jobs and cash for a time 
instead of grocery orders, and it gave their 
wives new hope. 


THE whole experiment had a_ two-fold 
result. It proved helpful both from a treat- 
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IN NEW ORLEANS 


ment and a teaching standpoint. The case 
aides who participated seemed to have a 
clearer picture of the average family, of what 
might be gained from each home visit and 
of the importance not only of the man but of 
the woman in the family. And they seemed 
to be more alert to situations and able to 
record them more clearly in the case his- 
tories because of a better understanding of 
the underlying factors in the home. 


A Glimpse of the Unattached Woman Transient in New Orleans 
Callman Rawley 


HAD imagined large hordes of very young 

girls, traveling mostly by freight cars, 
overrunning transient centers throughout the 
country. I had pictured restless, hardened 
personalities, with psychopathic tendencies— 
young girls suddenly uprooted and driven 
from city to city by curiosity, by a yearning 
for new content, and by the kind of swerv- 
ing from a stifling family atmosphere which 
is popularly supposed to motivate the boy 
transient. I had supposed that a study of 
these girls would show that they had ac- 
quired a sudden feeling of inferiority or 
inability for self-expression at home, perhaps 
as a result of stigmatized sex experiences or 
of conflicts among members of the family. 
One would have supposed that New Orleans 
would be a regular transit point for these 
girls because of its climate, its romanticized 
associations, its reputation for a Latin 
atmosphere with patios and balconies, to- 
gether with the glamor of easy money, race 
tracks, and big-time gambling. 

The actual facts are much less dramatic. 
After four months of service the New Or- 
leans Transient Bureau has a case load of 
some 3,500 and of these only forty, or about 
1 per cent, are unattached women. This figure 
at once stops us. Whether the accounts of the 
great number of women transients are a re- 
porter’s nightmare or whether these women 
have been absorbed elsewhere we do not 
know. The fact is that they have not come 
to a transient center which would seem to 
offer them great attractions. 

The figures with regard to the ages of 
these women are even more arresting. Only 
6 per cent are 16 or under; 9 per cent are 





between 16 and 20; 57 per cent are between 
20 and 30; 15 per cent between 30 and 40; 
and 12 per cent between 40 and 50. The 
oldest client is 45. Fully 70 per cent are 
25 or over; and 42 per cent are between 25 
and 30! Our two youngest transients, two 
sisters aged 14 and 16, were brought here 
by their father, who was working in the city 
and who later deserted them. They were 
thus placed in a position of transiency with 
which they themselves had nothing to do. 
If they are to be considered as transients at 
all, they must be regarded as a special type. 
Of the type we are accustomed to refer to 
as transients we can then say that our 
youngest is a girl seventeen years old; and 
the actual percentage of women transients 
under 20 drops to 6 per cent. Another illu- 
sion goes up in smoke. 


INTERESTING to note is that 40 per cent 
of these women come from within the state, 
and another 40 per cent from nearby states 
such as Alabama and Mississippi. Thus 80 
per cent in all have come a relatively short 
distance and from the south. The other 20 
per cent hail from Illinois, Missouri, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, West Virginia, California, 
and the District of Columbia. The large 
total percentage from the rural south makes 
one associate the movement of these tran- 
sients with the poverty of the agricultural 
districts from which they come. 

One is surprised also to learn that 85 per 
cent of these women finished grammar 
school, 66 per cent finished at least three 
years of high school, and 54 per cent gradu- 
ated from high school. Twelve per cent had 
spent some time at college. 
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Their occupations do not show a great 
diversity. Nine per cent had done no com- 
mercial work; 37 per cent had been in pro- 
fessions requiring skill and training (teach- 
ing, nursing, radio singing, hotel managing, 
and clerical work in a social agency) ; if we 
include stenographers, the percentage of 
transients formerly in occupations requiring 
skill and training becomes 50. Other occupa- 
tional brackets include salesclerks, waitresses, 
switchboard operators, factory workers, and 
laundry help. By far the largest single 
transient groups are the nurses (hospital 
graduates) and the waitresses. 

Surprises continue. Only a third of our 
women are single; the rest have all been 
married and are either divorced, separated, 
deserted, or widows. Forty-two per cent 
have had some kind of marital conflict which 
has led to the break-up of the home. This 
fact is borne out by an examination of the 
causes of transiency. A number of women 
came here ostensibly to find their husbands 
and to effect a reconciliation with them; or 
to join relatives (after the break-up of the 
home). A closer study shows in each in- 
stance the initial pressure of unemployment 
and poverty in the family, a burden that de- 
veloped into marital discord and rupture. 
The women began to think of New Orleans 
as a place of greater opportunity for work 
only after they, and the men in the family, 
had failed to find it in their local communi- 
ties. All but one of the single women, too, 
came from families in which poverty and 
unemployment were major problems, and 
the feeling that they were burdens on their 
families was clearly conjunctive with their 
transiency. One drifted into New Orleans 
partly out of curiosity, partly because of 
companions on the road, but fundamen- 
tally because she was drifting away from 
a poverty-stricken family and could not find 
work at home. Only one came here purely 
out of a sense of adventure, and she pre- 
sented a conventional picture of the psycho- 
pathic transient, seeking attention and ad- 
miration and living mostly in a dream world 
in which her excesses were much enlarged 
and glorified. 

These women have not been out of work 
long: in the last two years they have had 
numerous short jobs, with intervals of idle- 
ness. Three-fourths of them have had some 
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employment since April, 1933, and fully one 
half since September. One has been out 
of work three years, one two years, one a 
year and a half, but, with one exception, 
they have not appealed for help before and 
have not drifted on the road. They have 
come to New Orleans almost directly from 
their last job or directly from their homes. 
Eighty-eight per cent have never been on the 
road before; their trip to New Orleans is 
their first transiency. Only 6 per cent have 
been on the road three months or more and 
have appealed for help before; another 6 per 
cent have hitch-hiked between jobs in dif- 
ferent cities but have been entirely self-sup- 
porting. Their means of travel are a con- 
trast to the men’s: 27 per cent hitch-hiked to 
New Orleans ; 73 per cent came by bus, rail- 
way, or automobile. Not one came by 
freight car. 


THESE women transients present a picture 
remarkably like that of the resident unem- 
ployed. Their transiency seems something 
apart from themselves, much less an expres- 
sion of emotional than of economic malad- 
justment. In this sense, of course, their 
transiency is not an emotional outlet but an 
accident of the times (an accident, that is, to 
the extent of their responsibility for it, cer- 
tainly not an historical accident). And in 
this sense, also, these women are not tran- 
sients at all. Everything points to their 
stability: age, means of travel, length of 
time out of work, length of time on the road, 
type of occupation, church connections, and 
soon. Only one came here out of a sense of 
curiosity and a restlessness to see new places 
and to move on (from here as from earlier 
transit points) to new experiences. Their 
fundamental stability is expressed not only 
in the fact of comparatively continuous em- 
ployment in the past and of substantial 
family bonds (until the discouragement of 
recent unemployment broke them), but also 
in the manner of their approach to the 
agency. Like the resident unemployed they 
carry on a persistent search for work. A 
few hours of work a day seems a miracle to 
them and they take on immediate self-assur- 
ance. Whatever individual maladjustments 
have arisen among residents as a result of 
unemployment are to be found also among 
these transients—with this difference : among 
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the transients the break-up of their homes 
and the separation from their families has 
been clean cut, and they are less apt to be 
fretful and querulous than the housewife for- 
ever shut up and faced with a slipping 
morale. By the same token they are more 
likely to be calloused and deeply skeptical, 
having “run out” on the environment that 
plagued them. 

The nature of the problem is indicated 
both in its difficulties and in its method of 
treatment: the difficulty of penetrating and 
dissipating a surface sophistication, which in 
some of these women expresses itself first, 
unless it is diverted, in a susceptibility to 
sexual “ experimenting ” (a new town, and 
no ties). The treatment, clearly, can to only 
a very small extent be preventive, if for no 


other reason than the mature age and the 
marital status of most of the women. Thus, 
until the problem changes (this is written in 
January, 1934), one may forego a compli- 
cated set-up for difficult personalities and 
concentrate on work projects, co-operation 
with Y.W.C.A.’s, settlement houses, and 
trade schools, and regular church activities 
for those to whom they have been a part of 
normal life. The prospect of our transients 
becoming happily absorbed in the new com- 
munity is good: in training, mental capacity, 
and stability they seem in no way inferior to 
residents. Their problem and the method of 
approach to it becomes, after a little time, 
almost indistinguishable from that of the 
local unemployed. 


A Personnel Program 
Mary S. Brisley 


[The following suggestions for a personnel program for a case work agency are based upon the 
second part of the report of the Sub-Committee on Agency Personnel Policies of the Committee on 
Personnel of the F.W.A.A. The first part concerned itself with the needs of the case worker, both 
tangible and intangible, for which provision must be made if the case work is to be maintained at its 


highest effectiveness. 


HE personnel policies of an agency pro- 

vide, in a sense, that steadiness and 
assurance of interest upon which the sustain- 
ing of the work of the agency is contingent. 
They cannot be formed in a vacuum, nor can 
they be applied with rigidity. They do not 
constitute a “ bill of rights” of either worker 
or board; but they do provide a common 
meeting ground and a modus vivendi for 
both. In a profession where so much must 
be left to decision in each individual instance, 
a personnel program is one means of provid- 
ing a sense of direction, of reliance on funda- 
mental principles, and of planfulness. 

The test of the effectiveness of a personnel 
policy is the extent to which it contributes to 
and safeguards the work of the agency in its 
service to the community. The purpose and 
work of the organization should be implicit 
in all personnel provisions. Each has as its 
ultimate aim insuring to the client and to 
the community the greatest degree of skilled 
service. Only as this long view is taken, 
the Committee believes, can sound programs 
which avoid pitfalls of shortsightedness be 
built. 





It is on the basis of those needs that this proposed program has been built.] 


One of the ways by which this steadiness 
may be attained is through an active board 
personnel committee which takes its job 
sufficiently seriously to inform itself on both 
the practical and theoretical aspects of the 
subject. A part of its duty might be to con- 
fer with similar committees of other agen- 
cies and of the council of social agencies, 
thus insuring the consideration of personnel 
practices on a wider than individual agency 
basis, and avoiding discrimination and jeal- 
ousies between agencies. While the actual 
engaging and dismissing of workers of 
necessity remains in the hands of the execu- 
tive, if the personnel committee is familiar 
with the equipment, personal qualifications, 
and progress of each member of the staff, it 
can counsel with the executive on an in- 
formed basis on problems involving any 
member of the staff as they arise. To it also 
might be brought general and specific ques- 
tions of staff development, advancement, 
and—where necessary—retrenchment. The 
questions of salary schedule for individual 
workers and for the staff as a whole, of un- 
usual plans for study, of special assignments, 
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of sick leave, and so on, are matters coming 
within the charge of this body. It is the 
body to which the executive may present 
evaluations of staff members, and which 
advises the board as a whole on the choice 
of a new executive when that becomes neces- 
sary, and which also makes the evaluation of 
the executive’s work. 

In a very special sense, therefore, an 
agency’s personnel committee is the inter- 
preter of the point of view of the staff to the 
board of directors. Since this is the case 
the question of staff representation upon it 
at once raises its head. This subject has 
been considered much more thoroughly by 
the Sub-Committee on Participation of the 
Committee on Personnel, but the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Agency Personnel Policies found 
that it could not entirely ignore so vital a 
question. It suggests, therefore, two con- 
siderations: first that the staff has a repre- 
sentative on the committee in the person of 
the executive who, in the event of a differ- 
ence of opinion, is more closely identified in 
interest with the staff than with the board; 
and second, the Committee doubts whether 
staff representation in the form of one or 
two elected staff members really is effective. 
It believes that ordinarily this practice does 
not bear fruit; and that the sounder plan is 
for there to be a staff committee which 
meets and formulates its views separately 
and then meets with the board committee. 
The group feels that it is desirable that the 
executive be ex-officio a member of the staff 
committee, as he is of the board committee, 
but that both be free to meet without him if 
necessity arises. 

Part of the task of the agency personnel 
committee might be to foster understanding 
and acquaintance between staff and board; 
to arrange for board members to talk at or 
to attend occasional staff meetings, espe- 
cially when a change in policy or program 
is contemplated; and to be alert to oppor- 
tunities for staff members to present special 
pieces of work or subjects to the board. 
The duty of notifying staff members of in- 
creases in salary, change in position, ad- 
vancement, granting of special leave for 
study, and so on, as well as the less enviable 
tasks of announcing cuts in salaries and rea- 
sons for delayed advancement would prob- 
ably fall to this committee or its chairman. 
It might also consider what plans are to be 
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made in the way of pension, retirement fund, 
or insurance for those workers who form 
some of the most distressing problems in 
many agencies—the people who have been 
with the organization for long periods of 
time on salaries too low to enable them to 
provide for their own retirement, and have 
therefore become a charge on the agency 
when they are no longer able to carry their 
share of work. 

These practices and others which will 
occur to the personnel committees as they 
work together will serve to correct the 
“bottle neck traffic ” situation which obtains 
in some agencies at present, where the ex- 
ecutive is the sole interpreter of board to 
staff, and staff to board. At the same time 
it safeguards the executive’s position of 
leadership and responsibility without which 
the society cannot function effectively. 


THE question of engaging and retaining 
workers, which is the direct responsibility of 
the executive, is of course of basic impor- 
tance to any program of staff development. 
The group suggests that each worker be 
engaged for a three months’ probationary 
period, at the end of which she receives 
from her immediate superior a careful and 
critical analysis of her performance and po- 
tentialities (as the latter sees them) for 
progress in the organization and in case 
work. The probationer might bring in also 
at this time a self-evaluation (written) ; ask 
questions about anything that puzzles her or 
with which she does not agree; and decide 
whether she wishes to remain in the agency. 
On the basis of these two estimates and the 
conference on them, the executive will make 
the decision as to whether the worker is to 
be engaged for the coming year. We believe 
that it is fair neither to the clients, the 
worker, nor the rest of the staff to retain a 
person who, on a careful and objective 
analysis, does not show real promise of being 
able to come up to adequate standards. If 
a choice must be made between good case 
work care for the clients and the oppor- 
tunity of the probationer to work through 
her difficulties, a sound policy requires that 
the choice be made in favor of the clients. 
The lot of an inadequate person in any pro- 
fession is never a happy one. Honest dis- 
couragement early in the process for those 
obviously not equipped to do acceptable 
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work would save much grief to the individ- 
uals and to the profession. 

Obviously, however, no one person—even 
a case supervisor—can ever be infallible, 
especially on the basis of three months’ ob- 
servation. An effective program is suffi- 
ciently flexible to permit the extension of the 
probationary period, and to give the worker 
opportunity to serve under a different case 
supervisor when that seems advisable. 

The Sub-Committee suggests a reconsid- 
eration of the generally accepted custom of 
engaging a worker for an indefinite period, 
terminated usually either on the worker’s 
initiative or only upon proof by the agency 
that the work is unsatisfactory. The more 
professional procedure would seem to be a 
re-hiring each year on the basis of a careful 
evaluation of work, progress, professional 
future, and the needs of the society. 

A yearly consultation with the executive 
or his assistant, certainly with someone other 
than the immediate supervisor, although on 
the basis of the analysis provided by her, 
seems to the Sub-Committee one of the very 
important elements in the building of a pro- 
gram. It gives an opportunity to discuss 
the worker’s hopes and plans for the coming 
year, the agency’s needs, and its possibilities 
for her. The question as to whether it is 
best for the worker and for the agency that 
she continue on the staff for another year 
should also be frankly faced. The confer- 
ence is also valuable in that it gives evidence 
of interest, measurement of growth, provides 
for understanding, and militates against the 
underground currents of dissatisfaction and 
conjecture which occasionally develop in an 
organization where personnel practices are 
not made definite. If normal increases in 
salary or hoped-for promotions are not 
forthcoming, a frank discussion of the rea- 
sons and the worker’s reaction is especially 
important. 


THE group recommends the keeping of in- 
dividual personnel records consisting of cor- 
respondence, evaluations, and reports of 
interviews. These are of value to the agency, 
to the worker, and to the profession as a 
whole. 

A letter which states fully and explicitly 
the terms upon which a worker is engaged, 
including her salary, possibilities of increase, 
probationary period, length of vacation, 


hours of work, policy as to sick leave, and 
duration of employment, is important in 
starting the relationship on a sound basis, 
A similar, though not so formal, letter at 
each change of status and position and upon 
re-engagement for the coming year would be 
of help in maintaining mutual confidence. 

An office manual in which accepted poli- 
cies are stated, and which is available to all 
staff members is also of benefit in removing 
uncertainty. 

The case worker, it has been said, is case 
work’s essential tool. Her personal as well 
as professional well-being cannot be ignored 
if effective service is to be given to clients of 
the agency. Therefore such questions as 
vacations, sick leave, and salary are of real 
concern to personnel policy. A _ vacation 
period of a month for professional workers 
is desirable, the Sub-Committee believes, in 
order to provide opportunity for acquiring 
that freshness of vision and impetus which 
comes from the stimulation of new interests, 
as well as freedom from fatigue, and which 
is one of the qualities most worth any 
agency’s while to conserve in its professional 
staff. It is recommended that the length of 
vacation allowed to a worker who has served 
less than a year and who remains on the 
staff be granted on a uniform basis and not 
left to decision in individual instances. Addi- 
tional leave at the worker’s expense, espe- 
cially for these workers, may be desirable. 

One of the moot questions among agencies 
is, of course, the dilemma of what vacation, 
if any, is due the worker who has served her 
year or years, but who is assuming a posi- 
tion in another agency. Up to the present, 
the worker frequently has had no vacation, 
or only what she can manage at her own 
expense. There seems little possibility or 
basis for expecting that an agency which is 
engaging a new worker will begin its rela- 
tionship with a vacation on pay. On the 
other hand, on the grounds of responsibility 
to the field as a whole and its development, 
there seems to be a real reason for suggest- 
ing that an agency which has been served for 
at least a year grant the worker the usual 
vacation. It takes imagination and broad 
vision on the part of agencies pressed for 
money to accept this policy, but if univer- 
sally observed it would insure that each 
agency would engage a rested worker. 
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If at all possible it is suggested that extra 
leave for study or travel on pay or part pay, 
should be granted every three years to 
workers who plan to remain with the 
society. 

An organization has a right to expect its 
workers to maintain their health at a nor- 
mal level. Many agencies require a doctor’s 
certificate as part of the references. The 
Sub-Committee suggests that a total of two 
weeks’ sick leave during a year be allowed 
on pay when necessary. When absences 
total more than that an examination by a 
physician of the agency’s choice may be re- 
quired at the agency’s expense. 

Persistent overtime, the group believes, 
is a danger signal and a practice to be dis- 
couraged because fatigue is detrimental to 
good case work. When it shows signs of 
becoming habitual, a review of the worker’s 
load will reveal whether she needs assistance 
in planning for more effective use of her 
time, or whether a limitation of the load is 
necessary. If the conditions in the com- 
munity and the organization are such that 
workers must carry more work than can be 
done effectively in ordinary hours, occa- 
sional long week-ends are helpful in prevent- 
ing excessive fatigue and discouragement. 
None of this, obviously, applies to the time 
that any professional person puts in out of 
hours to pursue special pieces of work, 
study, and professional association. 

One of the requisites for effective service 
is a salary which enables the worker to 
maintain a standard of living comparable to 
that of other professional people in the com- 
munity, and which makes possible the culti- 
vation of cultural interests. Actual amounts 
cannot, of course, be even suggested, because 
of the variations in the cost of living. The 
salary studies made by the Russell Sage 
Foundation and the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America are of use here, however, 
as are the salary scales of teachers, nurses, 
and other social agencies in the community. 
It is to the interest of the agency to main- 
tain salaries which free its workers from 
unnecessary strain, worry, and _ physical 
effort so they may give the maximum 
amount of creative energy to their work. 
Even in these days the Sub-Committee be- 
lieves that a regular schedule for salaries for 
specific positions and experience, together 
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with increases at stated intervals, is desir- 
able. In general, it is neither fair nor wise 
to raise disproportionately the salary of a 
worker to keep her when she has been 
offered another position. If the worker is 
too valuable to lose in a given situation, 
some change in title or assignment is recom- 
mended in fairness to the other staff 
members. 


SO much for the specific policies pertaining 
to the individual worker. A really effective 
program, however, contains general plans 
for the development of the whole staff. It 
seems hardly necessary to state that there 
are certain mechanical provisions—such as 
desk space and office equipment, steno- 
graphic assistance to provide for correspond- 
ence and record keeping, and provision for 
privacy in interviewing when that seems 
necessary—without which much _ valuable 
professional time is wasted. The group 
would like to suggest, however, that over- 
economy in equipment and especially in 
heated and ventilated office space frequently 
exacts heavy toll in sick leave, nervous 
strain, and generally lowered tone. 

The supervisory staff is of peculiarly 
strategic importance to case work standards 
which can be upheld only if it is maintained 
at a high level of flexibility, skill, and pro- 
fessional growth. One way of insuring these 
qualities is through study plans extending 
throughout the year, which include provi- 
sions for stimulation of every member of the 
staff. As the worker progresses, opportuni- 
ties to represent the agency on committees 
or at meetings to consider subjects in which 
she has special interest and ability will con- 
tribute to her growth and consequent use- 
fulness. Case workers as well as executives 
may well serve on staff and community com- 
mittees, and attend state and national con- 
ferences and local meetings not necessarily 
within the limits of case work. That this 
program has a direct correlation with the 
policies on hours of work and salaries need 
not be stressed. 

Carefully planned staff meetings at’ which 
the larger aspects of the agency’s work and 
program are occasionally discussed are an 
essential part of staff development. Infor- 
mal meetings, such as parties or staff 
luncheons, at which the gradations of posi- 
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tion are laid aside and staff members meet 
on a common level as professional workers, 
help in the establishment of the rapport 
mentioned in the first part of this Sub-Com- 
mittee’s report. 

That the worker has her principal profes- 
sional significance as a social case worker— 
not merely as a member of a particular 
staff—has been implied in the discussion of 
security and in the suggestion that workers 
be engaged for a year at a time. No pro- 
gram for staff development can be consid- 
ered complete which omits the question of 
promotion outside the individual agency. 
Only infrequently does the line case worker 
have contacts which make it likely that she 
will be thought of for positions outside the 
agency. In the main, therefore, the growth 
in the profession of the ordinary worker 
depends upon the breadth of vision of her 
superior officers and their alertness to see 
when she has reached a stage when she can 
fill a larger position than the agency may 
have for her. The consideration of her place 
in the profession as a whole, it has been sug- 
gested, is a part of the yearly evaluation 
interview. 

The Sub-Committee feels strongly that 
the organization has an obligation to allow 
any staff member to be approached by 
another agency, and in addition that its re- 
sponsibility both to the field and to the indi- 
vidual requires that it suggest able people on 
its staff for other positions, and circulate 
notices of all job opportunities. While 
agreeing that this practice tends at first to 
create unrest in some staff members, the 
Sub-Committee believes that its advantages 
when made part of a comprehensive program 
far outweigh its dangers. 
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On the other hand, it was emphatically 
agreed that no agency is justified in using 
openings in other agencies to “ease out” 
an unsatisfactory staff member in the 
charitable hope that she will do better in 
almost any other environment. Obligation 
to the profession, the worker, and to the 
clients requires honesty as well as gen- 
erosity in recommending persons for changes 
in positions. 


IN closing this report of the Sub-Commit- 
tee on Agency Personnel Policies, the 
group would like to present for discussion a 
question which arose several times during 
its sessions. Is the relationship of super- 
visor and worker the same as that of worker 
and client? That there are similar elements 
is hardly debatable, but at this stage of dis- 
cussion we are inclined to believe that there 
is a real danger of confusing the two, to the 
serious damage of the work of the agency. 
Obviously it is part of the supervisor’s job 
to help the case worker grow and develop 
and achieve a better adjustment, as is true 
of the case worker and the client. Where, 
however, the emphasis is on the growth of 
the worker as it is on that of the client, 
there is a danger that workers may be car- 
ried along on the basis of slight improve- 
ments, rather than on that of ability to 
measure up to the needs of the community 
and the requirements of the profession. The 
Sub-Committee believes that the threat as 
well as the ultimate damage to the worker is 
serious when she is allowed to drift along 
on such a basis until new pressures and 
strains, or a change in supervisors, forces a 
radical evaluation. 


The Case Work Laboratory 
Francis H. McLean 


Disapproval— Constructive and 
Destructive 


I there a time in her relationship with the 
client when the case worker may express 
explicitly or implicitly her disapproval of 
some action or characteristic in such a way 
as to develop not only insight but definite 
strength? What are the dangers which the 





worker must bear in mind? How, in other 
words, may she make this facing of reality a 
constructive experience for the client and 
guard against possible intensification of the 
very factors she is attacking? We have been 
observing the use of disapproval—we put a 
broad rather than a limited interpretation on 
the word—as a case work tool in both un- 
employment relief records and the records 
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of family agencies. We have still only a 
small amount of material but what we have 
so far uncovered indicates that an apprecia- 
tion of strengths and an _ understanding 
which is accepted by the client must precede 
any use of disapproval that is to be con- 
structive. From our limited material we 
gather that the case worker also takes par- 
ticular pains to avoid anything that might 
resemble nagging. She plans with care the 
interview in which she will give her frank 
and not altogether agreeable opinion, then 
lets the matter drop and thus avoids poison- 
ing the cordial relationship. 

The S family offers a case in point. The 
family was referred to the family agency by 
the unemployment relief worker because 
Mr. S was said to be using his work relief 
wages on drink. There are four children, 
the oldest 13. Mrs. S is reported to be a 
nagger. The case worker talked first with 
Mrs. S. She discussed the immediate situa- 
tion and made no effort to get a picture of 
the family’s background. Mrs. S_ volun- 
teered the information that previous to the 
depression her husband had not shown any 
tendency to drink to excess. Later the case 
worker asked Mr. S to come to the office. 
We quote from the record: 


Mr. S came to the office by appointment. The 
case worker opened the interview cordially; she 
had seen his wife and children and was glad to 
have this chance to meet Mr. S. She talked at 
some length about the children who had come in 
from school just as worker was leaving. The baby 
Roy she had thought adorable, but she had been 
particularly impressed by Alice, the thirteen-year- 
old. Worker suggested that Mr. S must be proud 
to have such a daughter. Mr. S seemed much 
gratified and said he was proud of the children, they 
are all so good-looking, though, and he laughed. 
he can’t see why they should be since neither he 
nor Mrs. S have much in the way of looks. Worker 
suggested the children were fortunate to have such 
an attractive home and yard. Mr. S explained that 
they would not be able to live in such a desirable 
place were it not for the fact that Mrs. S earned 
the rent by cleaning for the landlady who occupies 
the two front rooms. Worker remarked that this 
must be a great help since it meant he could spend 
his work relief wages on food and other needs of 
the family. Many of the men on work relief have 
to spend part of what they earn on rent which 
leaves too little for food. Mr. S agreed to this— 
“Some men tell me their children do not get 
enough to eat.” Worker assumed that Mr. S was 
eager for his children to get all the nourishing 
food possible, especially Alice who had looked 
rather pale and thin. For a short time they dis- 
cussed the kinds of food children ought to have, 
what foods were the most nourishing, and what 
his children liked best to eat. 
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Worker asked whether he or Mrs. S did the 
buying. Mr. S said he did. Worker wondered if 
he would like to have her discuss food with Mrs. S 
and help her plan what they could buy with the 
money he earned that would be both economical 
and nourishing, and help her learn appetizing ways 
of preparing cheap foods. Mr. S seemed enthusi- 
astic about this suggestion and agreed that it might 
be a good idea for Mrs. S to do the buying as well 
as the planning. Worker showed Mr. S the bud- 
get sheet and explained that Mrs. S could keep a 
record of all she bought that would show how she 
spent the money and help her plan from week to 
week. Mr. S seemed somewhat uneasy at this sug- 
gestion and finally remarked—“ I will have to pay 
a little debt so I won’t have as much money to give 
her when I go home today. I'll have more tomor- 
row.” Worker hoped this would free him from 
debt because the children do need good food. She 
thought she might be able to get him another day’s 
work if what he is now earning is not enough to 
give the children what they need. She again spoke 
of what fine children they are and how important 
it is that they should have good care at this period 
of their lives. 


For two months all went well. They had 
a grand dinner the first evening, selected by 
Mr. S and Alice. Mrs. S did all the buying. 
She responded well to worker’s suggestion 
that she praise Mr. S for any little thought- 
fulness on his part. He seemed to enjoy 
playing with the children. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. S accepted the worker with cordiality. 
Then quite suddenly and with no apparent 
reason Mr. S fell from grace. He stayed 
away from home for three days. The 
worker made no attempt to question his 
story that he had given part of his wages to 
a friend who had promised to take the money 
to Mrs. S. Again we quote from the record : 

Worker did not press the matter because she felt 
sure Mr. S was not telling the truth; he was 
obviously embarrassed and ashamed. He asked 
worker to collect his money today and take it to 
Mrs. S. Worker did not accede to this request 
immediately because she wanted Mr. S to feel that 
she still trusted him. She wondered if he were 
going home that afternoon and could take the 
money himself? Mr. S was not sure, they might 
need the money to buy food for dinner before he 
got home. Worker finally took the card to cash 
and promised to give Mrs. S the money. She told 
him his little Alice had missed him very much and 
had cried herself to sleep the two nights he was 
away. He would surely go home tonight, would 
he not? The tears came to his eyes and he asked 
worker if she would collect his money regularly 
after this—he could not seem to keep from spend- 
ing it when he collected it. 


The worker did assume this responsibility 
for a few months and later made arrange- 
ments for Mrs. S to collect the wages. The 
worker continued her cordial relationship 
with the family, stressed with both Mr. and 
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Mrs. S the need for fair play, appreciation 
of effort, and so on. Then came another 
disturbance—Mr. S took some money away 
from his wife and spent it for liquor. 

The worker discussed the episode with 
Mr. S in a simple, matter-of-fact way. What 
was the use of having Mrs. S collect the 
money if he took it away from her to spend 
in this way? What kind of liquor was he 
getting anyway’? Some of it was pretty bad 
these days—he was probably lucky to be 
only sick, not dead. If it was true that all 
the men at City Hall drank, why hang 
around with them since he seemed to enjoy 
playing with his children so much? To 
Mrs. S she suggested sweet desserts as one 
way of helping Mr. S find a substitute for 
alcohol. The interview ended with talk 
about games and other common interests. 
From that time to the present—a nine 
months’ period—there has been no further 
relapse. 

There can be no question as to the 
worker’s disapproval implicit in the inter- 
view after this last spree. Yet it seemed to 
be a perfectly natural as well as inevitable 
approach. Paradoxical as it may seem, the 
very disapproval implies approval of the 
deeper values which the family has been able 
to build up. It is because there is something 
fine and worth holding to that the worker 
can definitely censure the behavior which is 
threatening Mr. S’s own personal integrity, 
as well as his relationship to and satisfaction 
in his home and family. But we doubt 
whether the worker could have made this 
disapproval constructive if she had not felt 
and expressed both in words and actions an 
equally genuine approval of the fine qualities 
of the family group. 

Does this suggest a basic principle which 
is important for the worker to bear in mind, 
whether her contact with an _ individual 
family be for a short period or for a long, 
whether the situation demands only eco- 
nomic relief or more subtle case work serv- 
ice? We find, for example, that if the early 
contacts express a desire to discover 
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strengths, to show high expectations and 
confidence in the client’s capacity, a frank 
and casual treatment of later situations is 
very often possible. Frequently the ap- 
proach is indirect; it is not based on general 
standards of morality, on a “you ought” 
psychology. One man, whose work record 
was poor, was given a job in the office of the 
unemployment relief agency. He proved 
most unsatisfactory, arrived late for work, 
and was frequently intoxicated. The worker 
made no allusion to her expectations nor to 
her disappointment in what he had done. 
Very casually she asked, “Do you think 
the community would approve of our giving 
work relief to a man who drinks? Our 
responsibilities are such and such; you must 
help us.” This may seem a crude appeal to 
ideals of citizenship, but at least it suggests 
some obligation outside the individual or 
family. We are just beginning to realize 
the therapeutic possibilities for the individ- 
ual in an increasing awareness of a vital 
relationship to his community group. It 
suggests an interchange, a mutuality of obli- 
gation, and thus lifts “ what you ought to 
do” to a different level. 

Our suggestions this month are as always 
very tentative. We need illustrative ma- 
terial on this as on many of the other points 
we have previously discussed. Is there some 
word better than disapproval for the facing 
of reality we have tried to describe? What 
safeguards should we think of, particularly 
in our contacts with the unemployed who are 
so bewildered and confused by their sense of 
failure, their worry, their fear of applying 
for relief, their unfamiliarity with the agency 
and its ways? Is it indeed better in many 
situations to err on the side of over-casual- 
ness rather than to run the risk of intensify- 
ing a client’s sense of a deep inadequacy? 
How, in a brief or at least a superficial con- 
tact, may we establish a relationship suffi- 
ciently real to be sure that our compound of 
appreciation and disapproval contains enough 
of the positive element to be constructive 
and not destructive? 
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Editorial Notes 


A Joint Process of Orientation 


E spoke recently of the problems of 

social case workers who transfer to 
agencies where the emphases differ from 
those of their previous experience. ‘Their 
skills are needed in the new job but may be 
ineffective unless considerable thought is 
given to what we called an orientation 
process. So far we seem on the whole to be 
more aware of the need than of what to do 
about it. It is gratifying therefore to find 
that conscious experimentation is going for- 
ward. We quote from a recent letter from 
the supervisor in a family agency: 


We felt that these [psychiatric] workers brought 
a real contribution to the staff in actual knowledge 
of motivations back of behavior and in emphasiz- 
ing treatment. We did feel, however, that there 
were several aspects of their work which needed 
consideration and planning on our part, especially 
for the new workers coming for the first time into 
a family agency from a clinic experience. I might 
note these points as follows: 

(1) The clinic emphasizes work with the indi- 
vidual, while in the family agency we must work 
with the entire family. 

(2) Emphasis upon relationship therapy some- 
what limits the worker’s interest in the simpler 
sorts of case work on the counseling, environ- 
mental, or opportunity offering levels. 

(3) The fact that many clinics are protected 
from the demands of the general public causes a 
lack of sensitiveness to inter-relationships with 
the community. We found it necessary, with the 
younger workers especially, to emphasize the 
responsibility for interpretation, the use of simple, 
non-technical language, and so on. 

(4) The matter of tempo is a problem for some 
workers. A person who has worked under ideal 
office arrangements, low case load, and so on, finds 
some difficulty in making the best use of her time 
in the selection of what is really important in a 
family agency job. 

(5) Relief is a stumbling block to some. 

(6) The getting on to a dead level, a plateau, 
and not moving ahead, is noted with some of the 
workers just out of school who have had no other 
experience. This is a problem in common, how- 
ever, with most students in their second year. It 
is, nevertheless, a problem to be anticipated and 
planned for. 

(7) With a few workers there was a distinct 
feeling of superiority, subtly expressed, which 
made it difficult for them to be open to the new 
experiences in family case work. Of course, in 
many ways, they were superior to some of the 
other workers on the staff and it was hard to 
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accept the fact that this could not be recognized 
in salary. The majority of the group came to the 
family agency because they felt it was an experi- 
ence they should have, wanting to get as much as 
possible out of it. Of course, this in itself has 
been a problem because it has meant that they have 
come planning to stay only a short period of time, 
thus creating a turnover problem. 


Coming from a family agency, these points 
round out the picture we already have from 
the psychiatric social worker. We would 
doubtless agree that the major responsibility 
for doing something to meet a mutually 
recognized need rests upon the employing 
agency. From the same family agency we 
get a report of a planned program which, 
though still in the experimental stage, may 
be useful to others : 


To meet the situation we have attempted several 
things this year: 

(1) We are attempting not to take the older 
worker with considerable experience who in ad- 
vance we might expect to be discontented with the 
salary we can offer. 

(2) We are doing our best to raise the salary 
schedule so that outstanding ability may be better 
compensated. 

(3) We are urging more local people to go 
away for psychiatric training. 

(4) We are talking with all new people in 
terms of at least one year’s service. 

(5) We are placing these specialized workers as 
far as possible under our best supervisors. 

(6) When a group of six new workers came on 
our staff, we held a special six weeks’ class for 
orientation purposes, taking up such points as 
history and set-up of the agency, relations with 
other agencies, special information on family bud- 
gets, content of records, and so on. Following this 
for three months the group met once a week with 
me for an hour and a half. They presented indi- 
vidual cases and on the basis of these we discussed 
some of the broader aspects of the job. This 
helped me to become better acquainted with them 
individually. 


It is obvious that the process of orienta- 
tion is here thought of as meeting a common 


need. It is not just the new worker who is’ 


“adjusted” to the agency; the continuing 
personnel of the agency is enriching its own 
content through better acquaintance and 
opportunity for more than a routine ex- 
change of experience. ‘ 


*See “Rules and Regulations,” in the Editorial 
Notes, Tue Famity, March, 1934, page 27. 
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Book Reviews 


HROUGH rue Aces: Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America, New York, 1933, 48 pp., 
35 cents. 


Have you known that, away back in the forty- 
fifth century p.c., in hoary Egypt, it was recognized 
(by the greater souls at any rate) that to give 
“bread to the hungry, water to the thirsty, cloth- 
ing to the naked, and a ferry to him who was 
without a boat,” is one of the elemental principles 
of a good life? And that it is one of life’s choice 
rewards to be greeted, in consequence, with the 
cry of “Welcome, welcome,” when one goes 
abroad? Have you realized that almost two thou- 
sand years ago modern principles of philanthropy 
found expression in words that can still fillip our 
minds, and that there was such a thing as charity 
organization even at that time? Or are you one of 
those who think the finer graces of civilization 
were all unknown until we moderns came upon the 
scene? 

It is good for the worker of today to get a vista 
down through the long arches of time. The mind 
learns that we are only working out what was long 
ago begun. The spirit comes to a new feeling of 
kinship with humanity of all ages, all climes. Self- 
complacency withers. The soul is greatened. 
Thought becomes more pregnant, feeling more just. 

Though only a pamphlet of a few sheets, 
Through the Ages culls its findings from Egypt, 
Palestine, China, India, Greece, Rome; from early 
England and medieval Germany and France and 
Spain; and it finds space also for a few words 
from some of the wise moderns who have made 
their days brave and fruitful in the service of men 
and women hard hit by the conditions of life. 
Here, in this litle booklet, is both information and 
inspiration. 

WINFRED RHOADES 


HE Great OFrFreNnsiIvE: Maurice Hindus. 
Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, N. Y., 
1933, 368 pp., $3.00. 


When we were very young we thought the people 
of China were always upside down like flies upon 
a ceiling. A little later we read in books that all 
kinds of business undertakings in China were ex- 
pensive because each official and contractor con- 
cerned had to get his “ squeeze,” and we thought 
that a very uncivilized country. 

Recently there has been published by a Russian- 
American who sees with the eyes of both countries 
an account of a country where profit taking is not 
only a crime against the common good but evi- 
dence of a condition so uncivilized that families 


tainted by it, even in the past, are under a social 
stigma matchable in this country only if one is 
born with a black skin. Information on this point 
of involvement with profit taking is an important 
part of registration for any position of trust. Not 
until individuals and families have proved by 
untiring devotion to the ideals of the new society 
in that country that they have broken entirely with 
their unacceptable social heritage are they admitted 
to full rights and privileges—and then only on good 
behavior! 

Even more breath taking is the treatment of 
those whom we should call criminals. In that 
country they admit that it is society’s fault! Ina 
healthy society such as they are trying to estab- 
lish, they say, there would be no incentive for the 
usual crimes. In the meantime, nothing is too 
much to do for thieves, prostitutes, and murderers 
to make them good citizens. They have more 
comfortable surroundings than most of the general 
population can yet secure, medical care, education, 
and, as soon as they are ready for them, positions 
of responsibility with no inquiry about their past. 
Strange to say these people are actually reformed 
without punishment ! 

Where we insist that, once married, a couple 
must be kept together by force of law and public 
opinion unless one can prove some charge against 
the other, in this strange country they see as 
immoral a sexual relationship not willingly main- 
tained by both. They condemn people who do not 
take seriously their love relationships, but would 
think the forbidding of marriage for lack of money 
an absurdity. Why not marry, indeed, since no one 
has accumulated money and all healthy adults can 
work? Surprisingly, to us, these people are not 
sex conscious as men and women work and play 
together. They think our risqué jokes on the stage 
in very bad taste and not even funny. Men and 
women are comradely. They love and marry, they 
produce children. They expect their children to 
live their lives in and for the co-operative com- 
monwealth. They do not expect to control their 
children’s lives, nor to live their own lives only 
through their children. Why should they when, 
for the parents, every day is full of work and 
study and recreation, all oriented toward a richer 
life for all? The incentives of social approval are 
placed upon activities for the public good in which 
even the children are made to feel that they have 
an important part. 

This country is poor in economic goods. To 
destroy goods for which people are suffering 
would be as unthinkable as would the production 
of more goods than can be used. There is heavy 
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labor, but no complaints of fatigue and overwork. 
People are not hurried, nervous, or tense. They 
do not have enough emotional problems and mental 
disorders to keep occupied what we should call a 
normal quota of psychiatrists. What our thou- 
sands of social workers would do there is beyond 
a guess! 

Mr. Hindus discusses with refreshing freedom 
and frankness the mistakes of this strange coun- 
try—its intolerance and class bias, its belief that 
the end, the preservation of the communist state, 
justifies its ruthlessness against those who are 
regarded as enemies of the common good. Never- 
theless, Mr. Hindus says that when he leaves 
Russia after a stay of several months he is con- 
stantly being shocked by what he sees and hears in 
other countries. ‘“ Russians would not think like 
that!” Human nature, as we thought we knew 
its characteristics, has actually been changed in a 
few short years. The new economic order is prov- 
ing vastly more difficult to establish than it is to 
change the human attitudes toward property and 
social values which we think so permanent. 

It is much more confusing than the geography 
of our childhood. Who is civilized and who is 
upside down? 

BertHa C. REYNOLDS 
Smith College School for Social Work 


HE Famiry AND THE State (Selected Docu- 

ments): Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1934, 
565 pp., $3.50. 


The murky passages that connect law and social 
work are being illuminated from both ends. Only 
a few months ago a Columbia professor published 
for law students a “case book” on domestic rela- 
tions that contains as much social material as legal. 
Now Dr. Breckinridge has prepared for social 
workers a volume of “select documents” that is 
almost entirely legal: the book could be used suc- 
cessfully in a course on family law in any progres- 
sive law school. If the textbook of today reflects 
tomorrow’s practice, in the field of family rela- 
tions the lawyer and the social worker will soon 
see eye to eye. 

Although Dr. Breckinridge planned this volume 
to fit into the curriculum of the University of 
Chicago, it has uses far broader than the class- 
room. The practicing social worker, untrained in 
law, can derive benefit—and new interests—from 
dipping into it, if he is not too troubled by occa- 
sionally technical vocabulary. In doing so he will 
learn not only a considerable amount about family 
law but will come to feel at home in a wide variety 
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of legal materials. Blackstone will seem no more 
forbidding than Addison; Parliamentary debates 
and judicial discussions will appear as intelligible 
as conference papers and case records—and rather 
more logical; the general statutes will no longer 
be a bloated cross-word puzzle book. By printing 
the whole document, or a fully cohesive part, Dr. 
Breckinridge has given, to persons who may never 
see the originals, the real “feel” of the originals. 
So complete are the selections that they are valu- 
able and convenient for reference. 

No two symposia of different editors would be 
identical. Miss Breckinridge has hung her ma- 
terials on a full, well-rounded outline. She covers 
nine main subjects: marriage and divorce legisla- 
tion, the rights of husband and wife in each 
other’s person and in property matters, parent and 
child, guardianship, apprenticeship, adoption, ille- 
gitimacy, and termination of marriage. Each 
action is introduced by explanatory editorial com- 
ment. The limitations of space have, in conse- 
quence, necessitated some skimping, which shows 
mainly in the historical aspects. To this generali- 
zation there are, however, several conspicuous 
exceptions, such as the succinct sketches of the 
legal history of divorce and illegitimacy; Dicey’s 
famed discussion might have provided a similar 
background for marital property rights. The gen- 
eral student might have profited by a broader 
selection of American statutory material: most of 
Miss Breckinridge’s excerpts are from the Illinois 
laws. On the other hand, the author’s inclusion 
of many British materials gives a breadth to the 
discussions and a sense of the unity of Anglo- 
American law. Possibly a male editor would have 
chosen less material on the legal equality of 
women, important as that is to the broad structure 
of the family. Finally, the sub-headings introduc- 
ing individual selections are not uniform or, often, 
sufficiently descriptive to inform the reader of the 
nature of the document. At most, however, any 
adverse comment on this book can be but 
incidental. 

Dr. Breckinridge has avoided the Scylla which 
brings to grief most editors of “select” docu- 
ments. She has avoided the trivial and the imme- 
diate; she has searched until she has found the best 
document, the best authority, to quote. But in 
doing so she has not succumbed to the Charybdis 
of disjointedness; her selections follow each other 
logically and without such gaps that the reader 
fails to see the connection. Here, then, is a volume 
that has all the authority of primary and superior 
secondary source material and has yet the reada- 
bility of a well-organized treatise. 

GEOFFREY May 
Family Service Society, Richmond, Va. 
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HE PurcHase or MepicaL CARE THROUGH 
Frxep Perropic PAYMENT: Pierce Williams. 
National Bureau of Economic Research, New 


York, 1932, 308 pp., $3.00. 


This is a report of a study made by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, at the request of 
the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care. 
Chapter I, a summary, and Chapter II, a discus- 
sion of the campaign in the United States for com- 
pulsory insurance, are of chief interest to the social 
worker and the general reader. The remaining 
thirteen chapters deal primarily with specific 
schemes for hospital and medical care. The entire 
book is indispensable to the student of insurance or 
payment plans for providing medical service. 

The author makes clear the discrepancy between 
the European and American ways of safeguarding 
health. Sickness insurance is compulsory in the 
principal countries of Europe. In the United 
States, however, such protection is provided to an 
exceedingly limited extent. 

The account of the campaign for compulsory 
sickness insurance legislation carried on vigor- 
ously in the United States from 1914 to 1920 is 
enlightening to social reformers and those con- 
cerned with the technique of social conflict. The 
forces opposed to compulsory sickness insurance 
made strange bed-fellows. They were: employers, 
insurance companies, organized labor, and the 
medical profession. 

Mr. Williams realistically points out that the 
crux of the problem of health insurance in this 
country rests with the attitude of the rank and 
file of the medical profession. Consequently, he 
declares that the co-operation of the doctors is 
essential in any attempt to give medical services 
to the American public at a cost within their reach. 
But one wonders what the suffering public has to 
say about this. 

The style of the book is the clipped, sparse one 
which has become so characteristic of much re- 
search writing, and which makes it so deadly 
monotonous. Some Clinch Calkins should take 
books of this kind and make them live for the 
average reader. Such meticulous research de- 
mands a wider hearing. 

Paut L. BENJAMIN 
Buffalo Council of Social Agencies 


COMPILATION or Lovurstana STATUTES 
AFFECTING CHILD WELFARE AND THE RE- 
PORT OF THE LovuISIANA CHILDREN’S CODE 

ComMITTEE: Harriet Spiller Daggett. Louisi- 
ana State University Press, Baton Rouge, 1933, 
350 pp. 

A compilation of laws is in itself rather dry 


reading; when pointed toward a definite objective, 
however, it takes on a certain fascination. One 


may write a compilation as a sort of handbook to 
appear on the desks of social workers. One may 
gather the facts for shelves of a law library. One 
may prepare material for the consideration of 
legislative committees—and the present volume 
falls into this last category. Insofar as it repro- 
duces the text of a series of statutes in Louisiana, 
specially selected for the purpose, it is adequate 
and informing. One could wish more space were 
devoted to the citation of cases interpreting the 
language of the statutes because of the temptation 
on the part of the public to think in terms of 
legislature-made law to the exclusion of judge- 
made law. 

For the general reader, however, the introduc- 
tion covering the history of the Committee, the 
purpose of the enterprise, and the financial saving 
to the State of Louisiana which will result from 
a revision of these laws, is primarily of interest. 
Supplementing this is Part II, containing a series 
of fifteen suggestions for new enactments. One 
commends the forward-looking spirit of the mem- 
bers of the Committee in thus courageously facing 
the task of molding a series of bills to change 
legal machinery. The suggestions are timely and 
in accord with the prevailing tendencies of such 
legislation in the United States. 

The establishment of a State Department of 
Public Welfare in Louisiana with parish boards; 
the development of a series of laws revising ma- 
ternity hospitals; improvement in laws covering 
child placing and control of dependent and 
neglected children are specific steps to be taken. 
The proposed re-organization of juvenile courts 
and laws protecting adopted children are a fur- 
ther advance. The reader will be interested in 
following the developing program. One hopes 
that the Committee may continue to function effec- 
tively in the future as it has in the past. 

Joun S. Brapway 
Duke University 


HE Soctat Worker IN CHILD CARE AND PRo- 
TECTION: Margaretta Williamson. Harper, 
New York, 1931, 485 pp., $2.75. 


The third volume of the job analysis project 
of the American Association of Social Workers, 
based on interviews with 226 workers in 72 organi- 
zations located in or near 9 different cities and on 
material gathered in 1929, gives a picture of four- 
teen types of positions in children’s institutions, 
children’s aid societies, day nurseries, and child 
protective societies, each of which involves a need 
for social case work. 

The first chapter presents the field of social 
work for children, its origin, development, and 
present purposes. The chapters following repre- 
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sent actual practice in a number of communities. 
Because of the excellent way the work of each 
type of agency and each particular job is analyzed 
and related to the purposes of the agency, this 
volume is a most useful guide for local study. 

Local study groups of board members and pro- 
fessional workers in a council of social agencies 
could assemble and analyze current local practice 
and study and compare the duties, organization 
plans, case loads, qualification of personnel and 
salary range with the material available in the 
book. 

This material would be of especial value in com- 
munities where the institutional and day nursery 
positions have not been regarded as needing social 
work preparation. 

With this study the first volume, The Social 
Worker in Family, Medical, and Psychiatric Social 
Work, by Louise C. Odencrantz, should be reread 
in order to discover the similarities in professional 
preparation for positions of visitors, supervisors, 
executives. 

IRENE FARNHAM CONRAD 
Syracuse Community Chest and Council 


geass AND ASSIMILATION: Hannibal 
Gerald Duncan. Heath and Company, New 
York, 1933, 890 pp., $3.80. 


This bulky volume has two divisions, one of 
which provides information about the many coun- 
tries from which our immigrants have come while 
the other contains selected life histories of immi- 
grants and their children. It does not undertake 
to present a systematic account of American immi- 
gration either from the legislative, economic, or 
social point of view and therefore is not likely to 
be widely used as a textbook by college classes 
interested in a comprehensive survey of this phase 
of our population problem. Its chief appeal is to 
students of the process of assimilation, and its dis- 
tinctive contribution to this field is its large col- 
lection of personal documents presenting the varied 
experiences and attitudes of first, second, and third 
generation Americans. 

Book I, which contains information concerning 
the history, political development, and social condi- 
tions of the different countries of the world, to- 
gether with a brief account of their immigrant 
streams, brings together in convenient form ma- 
terials of value in gaining a better understanding 
of our foreign stock. To devote, however, 450 
pages to data of this kind and then crowd into a 
single chapter such important topics as a statisti- 
cal analysis of the immigration movement, the 
geographical distribution of the immigrants, efforts 
at legislative control, development of immigrant 
institutions, and so on, gives the impression of an 
ill-balanced presentation of the whole problem. 
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In the opinion of the reviewer, the volume would 
have been more effective if the author had supple- 
mented his life history documents with a more 
complete analysis of the varied problems faced by 
the European nationalities and Asiatic races in 
their struggle to establish themselves in this coun- 
try. In a discussion of assimilation it is disap- 
pointing to find so little attention paid to naturali- 
zation, deportation of aliens, inter-marriage, race 
prejudice, immigrant colonies, housing conditions, 
andthe hard problem of economic adjustment, all 
of which have such an important bearing upon the 
efforts of our foreign stock to became an integral 
part of American life. It is true that these points 
are touched upon in the various personal docu- 
ments but they need further elaboration in order 
to be fully understood. If the brief introductory 
statements in Book II had been expanded more 
nearly adequately, the value of the volume would 
have been greatly enhanced. 

J. F. Srerner 
University of Washington 


O Money ror Rent: Publication No. 6, 

Joint Committee on Research of the Com- 

munity Council of Philadelphia and the 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work, October, 
1933, 80 pp., 10 cents. 


Of special significance to the case worker is this 
study’s disclosure of the disastrous consequences 
of a relief family’s first move from a long estab- 
lished domicile. Although landlords naturally are 
more lenient toward those who have been their 
tenants for some time, gradually the weight of 
taxes and interest or the prospect of a better pay- 
ing tenant exerts its inevitable pressure and the 
family departs, usually, Mr. Clague finds, without 
the necessity of actually being evicted. Once the 
first move is made, others follow with increasing 
frequency, as the combination of lack of credit, 
insufficient earnings to make regular payments, 
and distrust and impatience of harassed landlords 
bear down upon the family inescapably. Thus the 
vicious circles repeat themselves until a fair per 
cent of families on relief tend to become rent 
casuals who must find a new home every few 
months. 

A sample of 9,500 families under the care of the 
Philadelphia County Relief Board shows the effect 
of allowing no money for rent, in overcrowding— 
over half of one sample group averaged less than 
one room per person—lack of interest in and care 
of property, and in intangible effects on character 
due to necessary and often repeated evasions and 
subterfuges. 

Nor were the landlords without problems of 
their own. While families suffered from conges- 
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tion, vacancies were as high as 18 per cent as 
reported by 127 real estate agents in the poorer 
sections; collections averaged only 68.6 per cent 
even on the places that were occupied, and fore- 
closures were made (over a period of a year) on 
one dwelling in every eight. 

To call a halt in this disintegrating process the 
study suggests: rent as an essential item in unem- 
ployment relief, provided on a minimum standard 
basis of space and adequacy; a rent relief policy 
to cover at least payment for taxes, water, and 
repairs, preferably on a cash basis with the tenant 
responsible to the landlord; and the enforcing of 
an existing Pennsylvania statute providing exemp- 
tion from levy of household goods up to $300 and 
the refusal of court protection in contracts waiv- 
ing this right. 

This study has very readably supplied us with 
facts and figures to suggest how costly the results 
of the “no rent policy” may become for both 
tenant and landlord. It should have special value 
to the many communities which have as _ yet 
worked out no definite plan for dealing with this 
essential item in the relief budget. 


MaArGARET WEAD 
Family Welfare Association of America 





SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 


Courses leading to the degree of Master 
of Social Science. Opportunities for field 
experience during the winter session are 
available in Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Greystone Park, Hartford, Newark, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, Utica and 
Worcester. 


A Special Summer course of eight weeks 
under the direction of Bertha Capen Reynolds 
who will give the seminar in social case 
work, is designed for experienced social 
workers who desire to get the newer points 
of view in psychiatry, psychology, medicine, 
sociology and government. 


Seminars of two weeks each to a limited 
number of adequately prepared social 
workers: (1) In the application of mental 
hygiene to present day problems in case 
work with families. (2) In the application 
of mental hygiene to personnel problems of 
administration and supervision in public 
relief agencies. (3) In social case work in 
a changing community. (4) In the applica- 
tion of mental hygiene to problems in parent 
education. 


CoLLeceE Hatt 8 
NorTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Through the Ages 


A fifty-page collection of quotations 
expressing case work ideals—culled 
from writings 4500 B.c. to the present 
, printed in black and gold on 
fine white paper. For gifts to 
your friends and co-workers, volun- 
teers and board members. 


Per copy, 35 cents Four copies, $1.00 


Keeping the Family Together 


Seven case stories about the service of 
case workers. An editorial by 
Walter Lippmann on why private agen- 
cies should be supported. 


20 pages 25 cents each 10 for $2.00 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 


130 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 











The New York School of 
Social Work 


PUBLIC WELFARE INSTITUTE 
July 30 — August 24, 1934 


FOUR-WEEK institute on the 

present trends and future devel- 
opment in public welfare as influenced 
by current experience in emergency 
relief. 
The institute will be divided into two 
periods of two weeks each and students 
may attend either or both of the 
sessions. 
The institute is open to executives and 
supervisors officially employed in local 
or state relief organizations and public 
welfare departments. Enrolment will 
be limited. 

Tuition—Four weeks $35 

Two weeks $20 


For further information and application 
blanks write to the Registrar 


122 East 22ND STREET 
New York 
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Pennsylvania School of 
Social Work 


A the inauguration, 1934-1935, of an advanced cur- 
riculum open to graduates of accredited graduate schools of 
social work who have had two years of subsequent professional 
experience. 


1. Social Planning and Administration. The rapidity with which 
social policies and administrative procedures are being established 
emphasizes the need for social workers with special preparation for 
community planning and executive leadership. An advanced curricu- 
lum in this field is being developed, beginning with a seminar devoted 
to social work in government.—KENNETH L. M. PRay, assisted by 
Betsey Lipsey, DorotrHy C. KAHN, Kart DE SCHWEINITZ. 


2. Supervision and Teaching. The necessity for absorbing into 
social work great numbers of recruits is accentuating the importance 
of teaching and supervision and is calling attention to new develop- 
ments in method and point of view. An advanced curriculum 
will be offered in these two aspects of training, beginning with a 
seminar in supervision, accompanied by field work in supervision of 
students.—Vircinia P. RoBinson. 


3. Psychological Therapy with Children. In response to the grow- 
ing recognition of the need for specific and additional training in this 
field there will be offered a curriculum in therapy, including field work 
consisting of treatment of individual children under the supervision of 
the Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic—Dr. Jesste Tart and 
Dr. FrepertcK H. ALLEN. Seminar in Methods—Dr. Tart; Seminar 
in Personality Types—Dr. ALLEN. 


These courses represent the commencement of a comprehensive 
curriculum in each of these fields, extending over two years of study 
and field work. Enrollment for all seminars will be limited. 


For further information, address the Registrar, 


Pennsylvania School of Social. Work 
311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Preparation for Social Work 
In Approved Schools 


OR positions of responsibility and leadership in the various fields of social 
work special preparation is essential. The American Association of Schools 
of Social Work submits for your information and guidance the following list 

of member schools in which accredited courses in social work are given. Cor- 
respondence with individual schools is recommended. 


For information about the Association address the Secretary, Mrs. M. C. Burnett, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Atlanta School of Social Work, Atlanta, Ga. University of Missouri, Columbia 
Curriculum in Public Welfare 


Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna. ; , ; 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of National Catholic School of Social Service 


Social Economy and Social Research Washington, D. C. 


New York School of Social Work 


University of California, Berkeley 
122 East 22 Street, New York 


Graduate Curriculum in Social Service 


Ohio State University, Columbus 
School of Social Administration 


a 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Department of Social Work The Pennsylvania School of Social Work 


University of Chicago 311 S. Juniper St., Philadelphia 


School of Social Service Administration St. Louis University School of Social Service 
i St. Louis, Mo. 


{ University of Denver, Graduate School ; 
Department of Social Work Simmons College School of Social Work 
18 Somerset Street, Boston 


Fordham University . 
811 Woolworth Bldg., New York seg — ning Sor Gocied Work 
School of Sociology and Social Service ' 

Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
Graduate School for Jewish Social Work School of Social Work 


oo OS Se Ce, Sw Soe University of So. California, Los Angeles 


Indiana University, Indianapolis School of Social Welfare 


Training Course for Social Work Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
. Geo. Warren Brown Dept. of Social Work 
Loyola University, Chicago 


| Department of Social Work Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


School of Applied Social Sciences 


H | University of Michigan, Ann Arbor College of William and Mary, Richmond, Va. 
; | Curriculum in Social Work School of Social Work and Public Health 
/ University of Minnesota, Minneapolis University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Training Course for Social and Civic Work Course in Social Work 
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